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Czar AND KaIsER.—It would be unreasonab'e to expect 
that any very important consequences will spring from the 
meeting -of the Czar and the German Emperor. The policies 
of their respective countries are too deeply rooted to be 
much affected by an incident of this kind. Still, it is better 
for the world that the two Potentates should be willing to 
see one another occasionally, and to talk in a friendly way, 
than that they shou'd give indications of mutual distrust and 
jeaiousy. The fact that they find opportunities of exchanging 
greetings is at least a sign that they are personally not 
unfavourable to the maintenance of peace. Every one 
knows that some day there may be a tremendous struggle 
in which Germany and Russia will be on opposite sides. 
Russia has abandoned none of her pretensions in South- 
Eastern Europe. She is as determined as ever that 
ultimately she shall obtain possession of Constantinople. 
That goal she cannot reach without annihilating the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, and the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
cannot be annihilated unless Germany is thoroughly defeated. 
The conflict, if it ever comes, will be the most terrible the 
world has seen, for France and Italy will also be in it, and 
we cannot feel sure that England will be able to stand aloof. 
The meetings of Sovereigns afford no guarantee that the 
calamity will be averted, but they may help to postpone the 
evil day, and therefore it is not unnatural that they should 
be watched with general interest. If the question depended 
solely on the decisions of the Czar and the Kaiser, we might 
hope that the cloud which has so long hung over Europe 
would be dispersed. Each of them would probably be only 
too glad if he could be assured that there would be peace in 
his time. 


Tue IrtsH Tenants’ LEaGuz.——It is much to be regretted 
that the precarious condition of Mr. Parnell’s health does not 
admit of his “ personally conducting ” the new anti-landlord 
organisation in Ireland. Oa the face of it, the Tenants’ 
League wears a perfectly legitimate complexion. Traced 
much on the lines of an English Trade Union, it proposes to 
establish a general fund for the maintenance of evicted and 
other disputatious farmers when on strike against their land- 
lords. In addition, it is to watch over the administration of 
justice “ by the horde of unscrupulous partisans ”—a glowing 
passage from Mr. Parnell’s letter of counsel, which may be 
interpreted as meaning that the League will provide money 
for legal expenses. All this is merely Trade Unionism 
applied to the agricultural industry, and if ong could only 
make sure'that boycotting and intimidation do not lurk in 
the background, the experiment might be sympathetically 
regarded. Unhappily, the riotous proceedings which accom- 
panied and followed the late dockers’ strike justify consider- 
able misgiving as to whether Irish tenants possess the patience 
and calmness required for industrial warfare on lawful lines. 
All the more cause for regret, therefore, that Mr. Parnell is 
not capable of directing the movement in person. He is 
always a model of patience and calmness when he gives his 
mind to the cultivation of those virtues; but his lieutenants 
are not built the sam2 way, their zeal being, as a rule, 
considerably in excess of their discretion. We sincerely 
hope, therefore, that the Irish leader will soon recover his 
health sufficiently to allow of his crossing St. George’s 
Channel. The air of Tipperary, where the League is to 
begin its operations, bears the reputation of being exception- 
ally salubrious, particularly in cases of gastric complaints, 


TRAMCAR AND Ounispus MEN. Politics, in the ordinary 
restricted sense of the word, arouse a very languid interest at 
the present time. The elaborate addresses of such men 
as Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and Sir William Harcourt fall flatly on the 
popular ear. Probably not one newspaper reader in twenty 
is at the painsto wade through them. They are quite con- 
tent to have the pith of these orations presented in a 
succinct summary. But the public are genuinely interested 
in the threatened strikes and proposed labour-combinations 
which are being developed in every direction ; and, what is 
more, they listen with sympathetic ears to the grievances 
which are brought before their notice. Among others, the 
tramcar and omnibus eployés, whose hours of work are 
unusually prolonged, are taking advantage of the prevailing 
popular sentiment, and are once more endeavouring, on this 
occasion under the leadership of Lord Rosebery, to obtain 
some alleviation of their condition. But, as we pointed out 
last week, there are formidable obstacles in the way; and 
the letter of “ ALondon Tramway Manager,” in Wednes- 
day’s TZzmes, indicates very clearly what these obstacles 
are. The daily street passenger traffic of London extends, 
roughly speaking, over sixteen hours—that is, from 
8 AM. till 12 P.M.; and omitting certain small concessions, 
such as a few hours off duty on one day of the week, the 
crivers and conductors have to be on duty during the whole 
of that time. Compared with such manual labour as involves 
a continuous muscular.strain, the work. may-not be severe; 
but, nevertheless, it is work, and work so prolonged that the 
subject of it has practically no leisure. Sleep, hurried meals, 
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and professional duty swallow up th whole of his twenty- 
four hours. No one will venture to assert that this is the 
ideal life for a human being to live. Nevertheless, it 1s not 
easy to discover a really feasible remedy. The pubtic will 
not consent to shorten the hours of street-traffic. They will 
not consent to stay at home after 9 P.M., or to use their legs 
if out after that hour. Nor, on the other hand, are the 


tramcar and ’busmen willing to_accept lower. wages. for. a... 


shorter day’s work. What they want isa shorter period of 
labour, with no reduction of wages. But to accomplish this 
effectually, a double shift of employds would be required, and 
the increased expense caused by this alteration would in all- 
cases lessen the proprietors’ profits by one half, and, in some 
cases, would extinguish them altogether. Even a general 
raising of fares would not meet the difficulty, for numbers 
who ride when the fare is a penny would, if it were raised 
to twopence, or even three-halfpence, elect to use x Shanks’s: 
mare.” It is a painful fact that directly the public finds its 
comfort or its pocket affested, sentiment is laid aside, and 


self-interest rules supreme. 


Extr GENERAL BouLANGER.—General Boulang+r has 
betaken himself to Jersey, and the fact may be regarded as 
an indication that he realises how thoroughly he has been 
beaten. The probability seems to be that in future we shall 
hear very little about him. ‘Titania, while under the spell 


* cast over her by Oberon, found infinite charm in Bottom the 


Weaver. When the spell was broken, she could only cry 
out in wonder, “What visions have I seen!” So France, 
having recovered her good sense, finds it hard to understand 
how she can have allowed herself to be fascinated by the 
showy, and rather fantastic, General. Some day, in a 
moment of caprice, she may deliver herself over to a Pre- 
tender ; but it is most unlikely that she will ever choose as 
her master the man whom she has now so decisively rejected. 
Unfortunately, however, it is anything but certain that the 
Republic has before it a time of calm and steady progress. 
The moderate Republicans, although their numbers have 
been increased, do not form a majority of the new Chamber, 
so that it will still be in the power of the Radicals, 
if they choose from time to time to combine with the 
Opposition, to overthrow Ministries, and to prevent the 
development of any consistent scheme of legislation. Thos? 
who care for the solid welfare of France can only hope that 
M. Clémenceau and his followers, remembering the dangers 
to which the Republic has been exposed, will be content, at 
least for a while, with such measures as may command the 
assent ofall Republicans. If they show themselves unreason- 
able, there will be a magnificent chance for those of the 
Royalists and Imperialists who are more devoted to the'r 
country than to party. These politicians, by uniting with 
the Moderate Republicans, might secure for France a long 
period of peace and prosperity. 


SaILors IN ConGress.—lIt seems quite like old times 
come back to see the philanthropic Mr. Plimsoll straining in 
the leash to get at the shoddy shipowner. Not less pleasant 
is it to observe that the freshness of his crusading spirit 
shows no sign of abatement. - His speeches at the opening 
of the Cardiff Congress had all the old ring, especially in 
connection with overloading, and unseaworthiness. Nor, it 
must be confessed, were his statements devoid of the 
tendency to exaggeration which used to give his critics such 
scope for sarcasm. It was certainly a blunder to call for the 
prohibition of deck-loads in. the Atlantic during winter, 
when an Act of Parliament, now in force, imposes a penalty 
of 52 per ton on every offending vessel. Enthusiasm, espe- 
cially “the enthusiasm of humanity,” is, however, s9 
prone to overshoot the mark that the public will 
not think much the worse of Mr. Plimsoll for pro- 
posing to slay the slain. Most of the other demands 
set forth in the Cardiff programme of re‘orms: seem legiti- 
mate enough. No one will dispute that overloading still 
needs to be checked, nor that the compulsory construction of 
water-tight bulkheads would save numbers of lives. It will 
also be admitted as reasonable, by those conversint with the 
sort of fare Jack gets on blue water, that the provisions 
intended for his use should be officially examined at the port 
of departure. Neither would the sleeping accommodation 
on board be any the worse for having to pass through a 
similar ordeal; while there will be few to gainsay the pro- 
position that every vessel should be compelled to carry a 
given number of A.B.’s in proportion to her tonnage. These 
are thoroughly practical reforms, on which public opinion 
may be trusted to speak with a single voice. 


HoME-MADE v. Bakers’ BREAD.—The threatened strike 
cf the London bakers has, at any rate, elicited an interesting 
newspaper correspondence, and a feeble effort has been 
made to induce people to make and bake their own loaves. 
We say feeble, because out of the number of Londoners who 
have read these recommendations only a few will try the 
experiment, and only a small percentage of that few will 
persist in making themselves independent of the professional 
artist. The fact is that modern Londoners lack that home- 
liness and simplicity of living which is requisite for the 
successful..management of such domestic énterprises: It 
implies a mistress who is no gadabout or gossip, but whose 
interests are mainly centred in her household, and who is 
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seconded by skilful, cleanly, ana ecunomnicat subordi 
In this mighty Babyion there are doubtless Ma 
mistresses and servants, but few will venture t 
they form the majority. And where these c 
not exist, home-baking will, we fear, prove a dis 
Even in Yorkshire, where home-baking is a traditi 
practice—and long may it last !—mishaps occasionally ist 
Something goes wrong with the oven or the yeast and “a 
the family, if fairly frugal and tractable, have te sete @ 
batch of loaves so ill-made that if obtained from a he 
they would be sent back without a moment’s hesitation i 
-is very doubtful whether the youthful Londoners af the 
middle classes —with their self-indulgent ways — would 
patiently endure such an ordeal as this. They would at 
once become Boulangists, and vote for the reinstatement of 
the professional bread-maker. By the way, as bakers have 
had a bad name ever since the days of the Pharaoh Who put 
Joseph in ward, we are glad to see that the recent corre- 
spondence has tended to explode some of the legends Which 
are told against them. We are assured, on competent 
authority, that it is very rare nowadays for alum to be used 
for the purpose of whitening discoloured flour ; andj mil ine 
improvements have of late years been so enormous that the 
public could get excellent bread from the bakers on one 
single condition—namely, that they should pay a more 
liberal price than they are often inclined to do. 
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Irish MEMBERS AT WESTMINSTER.—Those politicians 
who are eager that Mr. Gladstone should pronounce 
decisively in favour of the retention of the Irish members 
at Westminster ought not to feel sure that he has even yet 
given the desired pledge. He says that in his speech at 
Singleton Abbey he declared “that the public sense 
appeared to be in favour of the retention of the Irish 
members, and that, this being so, he was perfectly pre- 
pared to accede to this alteration.” But in the Single- 
ton Abbey speech no such statement was made. More- 
over, the statement, such as it is, does not absolutely 
commit Mr. Gladstone to any particular course. If he hada 
majority, he might be able to persuade himself that “the 
public sense ” had changed, and’ then, of course, the reason 
for “this alteration” would no longer exist. Even if it may 
be assumed that he has finally decided to retain the Irish 
members, it does not follow that he is ready to give full 
satisfaction to those who originally objected to their ex- 
clusion. What -was wanted was some arrangement which 
should secure the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. It 
was maintained that in the last resort Irish affairs would 
have to be controled in London, and the demand for the 
continued presence of the representatives of Ireland was 
urged simply in order that the control might be exercised 
wisely and fairly. Has Mr. Gladstone ever said a word 
which appears to indicate that his scheme of Home Rule 
accords with these conditions? He asserts, indeed, that, if 
his proposals were accepted, the Imperial Parliament would 
still be supreme ; but in what sense it would possess any real 
power on the other side of St. George’s Channel he does not 
condescend to explain. If his intention is that the Dublin 
Parliament shall be virtually independent, and that, at the 
same time, Irish members shall have the right of interfering 
with English and Scottish Legislation, it is incredible that 
his plan will ever commend itself to the sober judgment of 
the British people. Irishmen can scarcely be so unreason- 
able as to suppose that they will be allowed to take part in 
the settlement of our difficulties if we are to have no hand 
in the settlement of theirs. 


VoLUNTEER Fretp Eourpment.——The military prob'en 
which Lord Mayor Whitehead attempted to solve for the 
London Volunteers during his term of office still has to be 
faced outside Metropolitan boundaries. Neither the towns 
nor the counties have yet followed the Mansion House 
initiative; they modestly hold back, as if waiting for the 
deus ex machind of State aid. That, perhaps, would have 
been the best solution in the first instance, but when Lord 
Wolseley, flashing the lightnings of the War Office and Horse 
Guards, intimated that any corps which did not supply itself 
would lose the Government grant, State assistance was 
put out of the question. Recognising the unprofitublencss 
of further procrastination, Lord Wantage has started a lozal 
subscription-list to supply the field requirements of the 
Berkshire Volunteers. As the amount needed is only 
between 3,000/. and 4,000/., we make little doubt that it will 
be forthcoming during the present year. But all counties 
are not’so well to do as Royal Berkshire, and in their case 
the carrying out of the Wolseley menace would be equivalent 
to disbandment. Not a sinzl2 Volunteer regiment 1 the 
kingdom could keep its muster-roll full without the Govern- 
ment grant; the vast majority would be reduced to iasiant 
bankruptcy by its withdrawal. For, as Lord Wantag? 
pointed out, the well-to-do young fellow who used to take : 
turn at soldiering in the Volunteer ranks now holds al ws 
except in a few crack corps like the Artists’ and the ape 
Scottish. The consequence is that the regimental cae 
have to defray many expenses which used to ba cheerlu is 
borne by the members individually, and the greater part © 
these funds is derived from the State grant. Equipment . 
no equipment, it cannot be withdrawn, whatever th 
Adiutant-General may say in the plenitude of his wisdom. 
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ARATION AND MAINTENANCE.——A case was 
our Police Courts the other day which was 
.. itself not in the least remarkable or exceptional, being. 
- a nately typical of hundreds of others. There was a 
ane ne $0 very long ago, when our merciful system of 
Se a ae little protection to a wife from a brutal or 
husband. She could punish him for actual 
but if she left him shez forfeited all claim to 
his assistance, while he cou'd legally dispossess her of 
any property which her own exertions had _ obtained. 
Fortunately this iniquitous state of affairs has now been 
a'itered, and the injured wife can obtain some redress, 
though not until she has gone through the dreadful 
ardeal of personal violence. In the case referred to above, 


tLe prisoner, who was al 


JuDICIAL SEP. 
heard in one of 


law 
drunken 
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ieged to be able to earn from 255. to 
308. a week, but who “drank it all away,” was charged 
with committing a peculiarly brutal assauit on his wife. 
‘The magistrate sentenced the culprit to six months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour (one wishes he could have 
added a strong dose of “cat” as well), granted the wife a 
separation, and ordered the prisoner to pay her 
twelve shillings a week from the time he left prison. This 
(except for the absence of the hig ily necessary “cat”) sounds 
extremely satisfactory. But we should like some further 
enlightenment concerning the last clause of the penalty. 
When Mr. Cuss (a very appropriate name) comes out of 
“quod,” will Mrs. Cuss get that twelve shillings a week 
regularly ? Does he have to pay the money through the 
police, or direct to his separated spouse? Supposing he 
fails to pay, Will he be pulled up for the omission? Because 
it seems to us rather like the proverbial blood from a stone 
to expect a drunken, brutal fellow to hani over half his 
earnings to a woman over whom he has no longer any legal 
conjugal rights. What we desire to know is whether these 
maintenance orders are strictly enforced, or whether they 
are suffered to lapse, owing to the difficulty of getting the 
money, and the natural unwillingness of the wife to run the 
risk of further brutal treatment, 


Music Hatits.——The Licensing Committee of the 
London County Council has been spreading terror among 
the proprietors of these establishments, and no doubt there 
is much to be said for the course it has adopted. ...It would 
be foolish to condemn ail music halls, but of a good many of 
thm it certainly cannot be said that their influence has been 
wholesome. The Council wil have the support of public 
opinion in seeking to prevent ‘obscenity in speech and 
action, and the deliberate encouragement of vice.” Beyond 
this point, however, it ought not to attempt to go. It is 
much to be regretted that any class of the population should 
find pleasure in coarse and vulgar songs and dances. We 
must hope that a better time is coming, when amusements 
will be as popular as they are now; but when there will be 
nothing in them to shock or annoy persons of good taste. 
Sut that time is still, probably, a long way off. At presen‘, 
however much the fact may be deplored, we must recognise 
(hat a great many people like to sit at tables where they can 
smoke, drink, and talk, and enjoy entertainments which touch 
no refined feeling, and make no appeal to the imagination. 
To try to remedy the evil by municipal decrees or by Acts of 
Parliament would be to enter upon an utterly hopeless 
crusade. The result might even be that the state of things 
Would be made worse instead of better. Let the Council 
insist that there shall be no vio'ation of the ordinary rules of 
decency ; in doing that, it will be well within its rights, and 
may, without difficulty, achieve success. But within these 
limits the improvement of taste must be left to the s!ow 
action of deeper forces than any over which the Council can 
have control. Perhaps it might do well to permit, as far as 
possible, the representation of short dramatic pieces in 
music hats, Skilful managers would thus have an opportu- 
ity: of making their entertainments more attractive, without 
having recourse to methods which they know to be directly 
or Indirectly injurious. 


“Yessir.”"——That a large number of hotel and restaurant 
Wters are every whit as badly offas the dockers may appear 
incred be to those whom they attend. Are they not charged 
fur in the bill, and do they not also get pretty frequent tips 
W hich Must amount in the aggregate to a considerable sum ? 
W el paid, indeed, would these s'aves of the table be if they 
reserved all that the public give. Unhappily, the bulk of it 
S9€s, not into their pockets, but into those of the proprie- 
tors. The attendance charge is, we believe, invariably 
confiscated ; whi'e in not a few cases the waiter has to pay a 
ixed sum per day for the chance of reaping a harvest of 
Ups. It is said, too, that the public are not so liberal as in 
the good old times before the innovation of charging for 
aca John Bull naturally objects to pay twice over 
Scot service, and when he brings himse-f to do it his 
hic oe oe itself in a very much diminished dole. In 
aes - : t herefore, it is clear that the blame for the miserable 
ve cae rests exclusively on the laws of supply 
ee x - If any proprietor were to resolve to pay his 
ae: 8 rane proportionate to their long hours of toil, 
ait ae u e market value of such toil, he would find him- 
iets mie by others in the trade. It is, no doubt, a dim 
offer P n that there are far too manv of their fraternity on 

» Which moves the wrath of the English waiters ‘against 
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the foreign element. Ouly in a few instances does John 
Bullism prompt this hostility ; the predominating feeling 
among the English section is that the aliens are too sub- 
missive, and too willing to accept low wages sooner 
than make a fight for better. But foreigners often accept 
low wages for the sake of learning English. It is precisely 
the same complaint that English clerks make against foreign 
interlopers in their industry. But neither waiters nor clerks 
will ever get their grievances redressed until they learn to 
combine in defence of their respective interests. 


Rattway UNPuncrtuatiry. The recent correspondence 
On this interesting subject has, we trust, helped to clear away 
some popu'ar misconceptions. If it could be conclusively 
shown that the want of punctuality which is so often com- 
p'ained of was due to habitual wi.ful neglect, or to some 
faulty arrangements which might easily be corrected, there 
would be strong grounds for invoking Government inter- 
ference. But the evidence is all the other way. When trains 
fail to keep the time set forth in the official time-tables, the 
failure is nearly always due to causes which are practically 
unavoidable. Complaints are principally rife during the 
tourist season, when travellers for pleasure are abundant, and 
their baggage still more abundant. A few minutes’ extra 
deliy at haif-a-dozen small stations in getting luggage in or 
out of the vans may easily make a train half-an-hour late 
be‘ore it reaches its destination. ‘But you should have 
extra porters at these stations!” cries Mr. Unreasonable. 
Yes, and what would the railway dividends be—they are small 
enough already—if extra hands had to be put on to meet a 
demand which occurs only for part of the year, and only for a 
few mome its during the day? Then our railway system is not 
an aggregate of independent entiies; it forms one vital 
whole, so that when one member suffers a'l the members 
suffer also. Modern railway managers are very chary of 
altering the times of their trains, because such alteration 
will almost infallibly necessitate changes on other lines also; 
and for the same reason an engine off the ruai's in Lancashire 
may dislocate the traffic of regions a hundred miles away. 
And here a word about the Southern lines, which are popu- 
larly presumed to be case-hardened offenders against punc- 
tual ty. They are unpunctual, but they have a valid excuse— 
because of the delays they encounter just as they leave or enter 
London, owing to the number of junctions and the meagre- 
ness of the accommodation for crossing the Thames. On the 
who!e, we may be very fairly content with our railway manage- 
ment. Cross to the Continent and note the difference, 
except in the few cases where British enterprise has stimu- 
lated the local torpor. Trains slow and few, extra payment 
for specd, extra payment for luzgage, and universal official 
collapse in the presence of a breakdown which one of our 
station-masters wou'd set right in a quarter of an hour. 


Norice.——lW%ith this Number is issued an EXYRA 
Dovusie-Pace SupPLEMENT, entitled “Sttvia,” from the 
Picture by C. E. Perugint, in the “ The Graphic” Gallery 
of Shakespeare's Heroinzs. 
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T_YCEUM._THE DEAD HEART.—A Story of the French 
Reyolution.—Every Evening at Eight o'clock, THE DEAD HEART: Mr. 
Henry Irving, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Stirling, Mr. Righton ; Miss Phillips and Miss Ellen 
Terry. Box-office (Mr. J. Hurst) open daily, ro to 5.—LYCEUM. 


BRIGHTON THEATRE.—Sole Proprietress, Mrs. NYE CHART. 
MONDAY. October 14, MAMMA. 


aS ee UE SS 

RITANNIA THEATRE.—Sole Proprietress Mrs. 5. LANE.— 

EVERY EVENING at. Seven. JOSEPH'S SWEETHEART. Mrs. S. 

Lane. Misses Olina Webb, Mt Marshall Me ERIELS Oe it 

yms, Jj. le We, . otea man, * lenny, . Gar INET. 4. arna, 

Pitweod, Munro, feo _-VARIETIES.—Coneuding with THE SPITALFIELD'S 
WEAVER. ; i ch ne 


Howe, &c. ;_ Messrs. 


‘THE ARTS’ anp CRAFTS’ EXHIBITION SOCIETY.— 
The NEW GALLERY, Regent Street. SECOND EXHIBITION NOW 


DEN. 6. Admission One Shilling. 
OVEN. EE CRANE President.” ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary. 


Alms TADEMA’S GREAT CHEF d’CEUVRE. 
A DEDICATION TO BACCHUS. 
The finest picture that has ever left Mr. Tadema’s Stud'o is now on view at 
GLADWELLS' GALLERY, 20 and 21, Gracechurch Street, E.C, 
Hours 10 to 5. Admission One Shilling. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, & SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 


‘THE BRIGHTON BBAS ON — Frequent Trains from Victoria 
get A and London Bridge. 

Also Trains in connection f-om Kensington, Gaus. &e. 

Reurn Tickets, london to Brighton. available eight days. 

Cheap Weekiy, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season ‘Tickets. 

Avaiab e by all Trains between London and Brighton. 

Pullman Drawing Room Cars between London an { Brighton 

Through bookings to Brighton from principal Stations ; 

On the Raiiways in the Northern and Midland Districts, 


RIGHTON EVERY WEEK - DAY.—A First-Cliss Cheap 


Train from Vietoria 10.0 a.m._ Da: Tick i i 
“Tait z .oa.m, Day Return ‘Tickets. 12s. €d., including Pullma 
a eieulebie to return by any Train trom Brigh.on (Ceatral Stony oF West 


: Trains 
at Clapham Junction and 
or West Brighton by any 


RIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY.—First Cliss Cheap 


from Victoria 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 i 
: i 45 a.m, .I3 p.m., callin 
Croydon. Returning from Brighton (Central ‘Station 
drab Same day. Bae. First Class, 10s. 

4 Pullman Drawing Room Car is run in_the 10.45 a.m, Train from Victoria t 
Brighton (Central. Sta jon), returning from B-ightun (Central Station) by the 8 a 
tat Sbeelal qncae ep rpm Scions, including Pullman Car, 12s, also 

i st Class an Trai F 
(Central Station) or West Brighton. ae hia ails eee Sew es eg 


pee eae ne Beane AQUARIUM.—Every Saturday, 
heap Hirst Class ‘Trains from Victoria at to.40 and 11.40 a.m., calli Slapha 
{pectin ;and from London Bridge at 930 a.m. and ae noon eco ae 
Return Tickets, available to Teturn hy any Trai day, fr i 
Central Station) or West Brighton—rst Cl  HalexGaines, neladang. bias 
to us ABE eel the Orie Suaeaee ass Half-a-Guinea, including adm.ss.on 


ARIS.—SHORTEST, CITEAPEST .—Via NEW- 
HAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. ae ees wee 
PARIS IN NINE AND A HALF HOURS. 


Special Express Day Service (Weekdays and Sundays). 


London to Paris (1st and and Class Paris to London (ist and and Class) 
Victoria...) dep. go am, Pans. =...) dep go am, 
London Bridge . . 4 90am, London Bridge... arr. 7.0 p.m 
Paris, 6 aie BIT (6 3ap.m. NaGOr@ 6 ek we awe Fs 
luuproved Express Night Service Weekdays andl Sundays. 


London to Paris (1, 2, 3 Class). Puris to London (1, 2, 3 Class) 


sas ED: 
Victoria (West Ena) .  . 850 p.m. 


V n¢ Paris (St. Laz «4 830 pm 
London Bridge (City). . 9.op.m. I we ate? feo rm 
. arr. ondon Bridge (City) . 71, 
Paris (St. Lazare). é.oa.m Victora ( West ind) a Bee ain 


Fares—Single, First 348. od. Second 255. yd. Third 18s. 7d. 
Return, First 5%s. 3d. Second 42s. 3d. Third 43s. 3c. 
Powerful Paddle Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c. 


Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 
Cheap 14 Day Excursions from Victoria and London Bridge by the above service 
every Saturday evening. 
Return Fares, rst Class, 39s. 3d., and Class, gos. 34., 3rd Class a3s. 3d. 
Tickets at the same fares are also issued every Saturday from all other principal 
Stations on the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway by all Ord uary ‘Trains 
to Newhaven in time to connect with the above Service. 


FOR full particulars, see Time Books ani Handbills, to be 


obtained at Victoria,London Bridge, or any other Station and at the following 
Branch ()ifiees, where Tickets may also be obtained :—West Eni General Offices, 28, 
Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square ; Hiys’ 
1s z s Office, t42, Strand. 
A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


Agency, Cornhill ; Cook's Office, Ludgate Circus ; and Gaze 
(By Order) 


“BILLY,” THE GOAT OF THE WELSH REGIMENT 


BrLiy, the goat of the Welsh Regiment (the old 4rst), is a 
magnificent specimen of the Angora breed. He was obtuined as a 
kid, in 1886, by the Regiment, near Rorke’s Drift, on the borders 
of Natal and Zululand. . He is now just three and a half years old, 
and has recently been staying with his Regiment at Cairo, where 
he has been greatly admired, though, from the fact that he is not 
a friendly animal, he was recently mentioned in the Word as the 
“ Terror of Cairo.” Our engraving is from a photograph sent to 
us by Captain F, S. L. Penno, Adjutant of the Welsh Regiment. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY OF GREECE LEAVING VENICE 


Tue King and Queen of Greece, with the other members of the 
Royal Family, arrived at Athens last Saturday, having started 
from Venice on the 2nd inst. While at Venice, they stayed at the 
Britannia Hotel, and the Greek Consul conducted them to the rail- 
way station, Our engraving, which is from a sketch by Mr. Henry 
Cumming, represents their departure. Their Majesties had a most 
cordial reception at the railway s‘ation at Athens, where all the 
officials had assembled to welcome them after their prolonged absence 
in Central and Northern Europe. Their immediate object in return- 
ing is, of course, to prepare for the approaching marriage of the 
Duke of Sparta, heir to the Greek throne, wi-h the Princess Sophie, 
daughter of the Empress Frederick, and sister of the German 
Emperor. The Emperor is expected to arrive at Athens on October 
26:h, and to stay five days, after which he will proceed direct to 
Constantinople. 


ARRIVAL OF QUEEN NATALIE IN SERVIA 


THE unfortunate quarrels between King Milan ani Queen 
Natalie, which terminated in the former resigning his claim to the 
throne in favour of his son, have placed both the kingdom of 
Servia, and, indeed, the peace of Europe generall., in great peril. 
Ex-King Milan seems to be hankering after a resumption of the 
authority which he had voluntarily abandoned ; while his worthy 
help-mate is full of grievances—one of the chief of these being that 
she had not been allowed to see her son since he was taken from 
her at Wiesbaden. Her opponents assert that this separation was 
all owing to her own fault, and that she might have had occasional 
interviews with him, and might have enjoyed his society for three 
weeks at a time, if she had consented to a few natural con litions, 
one of which was that she should not abuse her son’s father in the 
boy’s presence. Anyway, she wasthoroughly dissatisfied, and pro- 
claimed her intention of returning to Belgrade, in order, as she said, 
that she might see her son. The Regents werein mortal fear of her 
coming, thinking that her presence might stir up strife which would 
end in the destruction of their authority, and they strongly advised 
that the long-desired interview with her royal progeny should take 
place in Roumania, and not on Servian territory. Queen Natalie, 
however, is a woman of strong will; she said she would come to 
Belgrade, and come she did. The strenuous efforts which the 
Regents made to show that her visit was sanctioned by no official 
authority added to the warmth of her reception. They would not 
allow the young King to meet her; they ordered that if she pre- 
sented herself at the palace she should be refused admittance ; the 
sentries were told not to salute her; and neither military, diplo- 
matic, or Ministerial authorities received her when she landed. 
But, on the other hand, five-and-twenty thousand Servians welcomed 
her with the utmost enthusiasm. There were flowers, flags, fire- 
works, and illuminations galore; and, such is the contrariety of 
human nature, that, if she had been the most model wife that ever 
existed, she would probatly not have been half so warmly received. 
The simple explanation is, that when a woman is believed to be 
the victim of persecution, and is also plucky and pretty, she will 
never lack ardent defenders. 
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er again out of the Zoo, though I am glad to have done so safely."—Lxtract from a letter by one of the Ladies 
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ADVENTURE 


LADIES’ 


“ | don’t think I for one will ever wish to see a real live ti 
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THE LADY AND THE TIGER 


OnE evening this summer two ladies stopping at the Pachmarhi 
Hill Station, Central Provinces, India, drove in a bullock /onga 
to see the view from a neighbouring hill. The prospect of the 
thick jungle stretching away for apparently hundreds of miles 
caused them to remark upon the wonderful capacities of India for 


harbouring big game, and said one of them, “ How Ishould like to see a __ 


real live tiger, just once, in his native glen!””” The wish was soon 
gratified. The sun was beginning to sink, so they returned to the 
tonga, and started to drive homewards by an unfrequented track 
cleared through the jungle. Soon they came to a rather open space, 
and “all of a sudden,” says Mrs, A. H. Brackenbury, who sends us 
the sketch, “on looking up I saw what I at first thought to be the 
stump ofa felled tree about thirty yards off the roadway. As we 
drew a little nearer I sawit was moving. ‘Look,’ I said to my friend, 
‘it’s a panther.’ Fortunately the bullocks did not scent him, or they 
would haye bolted, and probatly upset the /onga, and we shoukl 
have been at the tender mercy of the beast. As we were passing 
him he left the tree under which he had been standing, and came 
towards us in acrouching manner, as if making ready for a spring. 
We then saw it was a tiger, and a very fine one, the stripes on his 
shoulder showing distinctly. To say we were not frightened would 
be wide of the mark, especially as he moved parallel with us for 
about twenty yards, keeping his eye upon us the whole time, and 
looking as if determined to have at least one of us for a meal.” 
However, no such disaster occurred, an the tiger did not return 
from this ride “with the lady inside,” like the one in the rhyme. 
The driver whipped up his bullocks, the ladies shouted and yelled, 
and one of them sud/enly opened and shut her white umbrella. 
This apparently frightened the tiger, who disappeared into the 
bush. Nevertheless, the ladies were not sorry to reach home in 
safety, and agreed that they never wanted to see a real live tiger 
again out of the Zoo. We regret to have to add that the gentlemen 
immediately set to work to organise a hunt. By‘this time, there- 
fore, the gallant tiger is very likely no more. 


VIEWS IN THE PROVINCE OF MENDOZA, ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC 


Ir the reader looks at the map of the Argentine Republic (or La 
Plata, as it used to be called), he will observe that it occupies a large 
portion of the central and southern part of South America, extend- 
ing from the Cordillera of the Andes in the West to the Atlantic in 
the East, and, while touching the tropic on the North, embraces 
within its limits on the South the inhospitable regions of Patagonia. 
One of the eastern provinces abutting on the Andes is called 
Mendoza. It has a population of about 60,coo persons, and a 
capital city of the same name. A large portion of this city was 
overwhelmed by a terrible earthquake which occurred in 1861. The 
city of Mendoza is pleasantly situated on a level plain 2,891 teet 
above sea-level, and about fifty-five miles from the volcano of 
Aconcagua. It is compact and well-built, for the most part of sun- 
burnt bricks, plastered and whitewashed, and contains some fine 
buildings. The houses have gardens and orchards attached to them. 
The vast treeless plains of the interior of the Argentine Republic 
are, asarule, only suited for the pasturage of sheep and cattle; Lut 
on the eastern slopes of the Andes, where dense forests are found, and 
where the soil is more fertile, crops are raised with success, and more 
would be done in this direction were it not that this region is so 
distant from the La Plata river and from the seaports of the 
Republic. As itis, the vine is extensively grown, and a good deal 
of strong and full-bodied wine and brandy is sent from Mendoza to 
Buenos Ayres. 


VIEWS IN SANTIAGO DE CHILI 


THE first of these engravings shows the expiatory monument 
erected to commemorate the terrible disaster at the Church of the 
Campania, Santiago, on the evening of December 8th, 1863. It 
was the Feast of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, the 
church was brilliantly illuminated, and crowded with worshippers, 
when some of the combustible ornaments took fire, the conflagration 
spread, and upwards of two thousand persons, mostly women, 
perished, the means of egress being utterly insufficient. 

The second engraving represents the hill of Santa Lucia and 
part of the public walk or Alameda of Santiago, whence is visible 
the grandest display of mountain scenery to be found in the world. 
Here, in 1541, was buried Don Pedro of Valdivia, and his mistress. 
One day, when he had gone to fight the Araucanos, she remained 
on the hill of Santa Lucia, in the company of sixty Cacique 
prisoners. Not feeling herself safe, she beheaded them all with her 
own hands. On this hill, which rises in the centre of the city, there 

~ is now an astronomical observatory, and a museum of books and 
other objects of interest relating to the Republic. 


“THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS” 


A NEW serial story by William Black, illustrated by William 
Small, is continued on page 445. 


CONVICT LIFE AT WORMWOOD SCRUBS PRISON, II. 
See page 448. 


“OTTER HUNTING.—CLOSE QUARTERS” 


In the “Encyclopedia of Rural Sports” we read :— Otter 
hunting in olden times was a very favourite variety of the chase, 
and after the manner of those times was followed with all due 
formalities. The otter hunter’s vest, or green dress, was either 
bordered or turned up with red. A cap of fur, with a gold band, 
was worn, and by a few it was even surmounted by a small dyed 
ostrich feather. Waterproof boots which reached to the fork were 
then frequent, and are still used, but were then graced by the 
exquisites of that day with golJ or red tassels.” 

And further on, speaking of the time of writing, “ The otter spear 
being an essential accompaniment to this sport, ’ the writer goes on to 
describe the various forms of spear used, and proceeds :—‘ We 
hardly need observe that in all organised otter hunts each attendant 
is armed with one of these spears: sometimes an attendant carries 
a spare one, or even two, to replace one lost by being thrown into 
deep water or into very precipitous places, which the cunning of 
the otter often makes him seek... .. We have already hinted at 
the subordinate use of the otter spear as a leaping pole by which 
moderately wide rivers may be crossed without wading.” Now, all 
this is changed. The huntsmen, and sometimes the memters of 
the hunt, it is true, are distinguished by their green, blue, or red 
jackets or shirts, buit the “boots reaching to the fork” have given 
place to breeches or knickerbockers, and the spear has entirely dis- 
appeared, and is now replaced by a staff or pole which may be of 


use in the chase, but not for the purpose of killing the otter.- The: 


bounds must new kill the otter in fair chase, or the huntsman must 

apture by “tailing” him—no easy task. No sport, perhaps, is 
more picturesque than the pursuit of this deadly enemy of the finny 
tribe, and few who have joined in it will forget the deep full music 
of the pack on the trail of this agile quarry, and the lovely bits of 
river scenery through which it ofttimes leads them. Unlike fox, or 
hare, or stag hunting, otter hunting is a summer sport, and heavy 
rains and floods will stop the hunting of the otter, as frost will stop 
hunting of another kind. The otter hunter must depend on his 
own strength and legs, or see very little of the sport, and on a warm 
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gh to satisfy any one to hunt the 


morning it is exercise enou 1 
ies for : tream, But what a pleasure it 


r for miles up or down a rocky s E ] 
is to follow te hounds up nna lonely river or clear moan 
stream ; the otter hunter or the angler pass through scenery SUC és 
few others explore. In our illustration the hunt seems ary 
ended. No doubt this otter is a stout old deg, and he gs e : . 
foes a long chase through water and over rocks and shore, bu 


a ee De cheegt anita sight 
mt dee his pursuers, dive from their sight, 
ee ator ae or “ Rover," his hours are numbered. 
. ime in ‘April, and 


Otter hunting begins, if waters permit, some ti 
ends in September. 


HOLLAND IIOUSE AND ITS OWNERS, II. 
See pp. 455 ef segq. 


THE ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY AT THE ANTIPODES 
s from a sketch by Mr. G. R. Ashton, 
of the awards of the Royal Humane 
Society in the Town Hall at Melbourne. The kind of mishaps 
which call forth the intervention of a charitable association of this 
sort are more numerous in colonial life (proportionately to the 
population) than they are at home, owing to the rough character of 
the country, and the carelessness which seems to be a characteristic 
of all young communities. Among the persons present are re_re- 
sented Sir William Robinson, who is almini-tering the government 
of Victoria during the interregnum between Sir Henry Loch and 
Lord Hopetoun, the Bishop of Melbourne, Sir Arthur Nicholson, 
and the Commandant of the Navul Forces. 


RAILWAY EXTENSION IN THE MALAY PENINSULA 


THE ceremony of the cutting of the first sod of the Ulu Selangor 
Extension, Selangor State Railway, took place at Kwala Lumpor, 
the thriving chief town of the protected native State of Selang ‘r, on 
Monday, August 26th. Mr, W. E. Maxwell, C.M.G., British 
Resident, performed the task of cutting the sod witha handsome 
silver-mounted chang'o/ or hoe, which was afterwards presented to 
him at the public luncheon by Mr. Murray Campbell, who, with 
Mr. Fowke, have undertaken the building of this new line. Kwala 
Lumpor held high holiday for the occasion ; almost all the 
Europeans in Selangor were present, and a large party of visitors 
came up from Singapore to join in the festivities. The Land of the 
Second Northamptonshire (58th Regiment) was also sent up to 
Kwala Lumpor, by the kind permission of the military authorities, 
and their presence contributed greatly to the success of the function. 
The Chinese and Malays of the town were delighted with the 
music, and on the departure of the Singapore contingent the 
Selangor Sikhs asked leave to form a voluntary guard of honour at 
the railway station. A ball and a cricket match were the other 
attractions of the two days’ visit, the 58th Bandsmen with three 
officers winning against Selingor by six runs, after a fine finish. 

It was much regretted that neither the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements, Sir Cecil Smith, nor Mr. Swettenham, C.M.G., the 
previous British Resident, could attend. Much of the pro- 


TuIs engraving, which i 
represents the distribution 
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to be given to ue weed of the deceas 
the iate Minister, betel boxes, snuff and 

variety of umbrellas. The moines 
bearing the bodies of the deceased noblemen Y , Procession; 
to the maradope spoken of above, a leading feature oa 
sions being the gollen urns, which contained ae i 
departed. These ceremonies alone occupied the ce Of the 
day. On the following day the urns containing fc of the first 
the deceased were taken down, and the decoratj . 
Earth was placed on the raised platform, and iam Tenoved, 


ed, comprising Portraits of 


smooth. On this were placed the pieces of ec olid and 
were to form the staple fuel for he. cremation of the toe Which 
ies, A 


special entrance was reserved on the eastern sj _ 
on in and set alight to the funeral aie ae » ie King to 
followed by other friends of the deceased, who were aie & being 
enter, and deposit their quota of material to keep u ea ely to 
This material consisted of prepared sticks of Sie & burning, 
artificial flowers, together with candles to ignite them, reed and 
it may be observed, was simply dressed in plain black. a . King, 
European hat. While the bodies were being burnt tee bis 
distributed to the assembled crowd, and there was a great Boe way 
fireworks. On the following day the charred bones ie of 
the deceased were placed in urns prepared for them ne of 
the cremation was reckoned at 25,000 dollars.—Our die Cost of 
from a photograph sent by Mr. Charles Thorne, the eit vO As 
Bangkok Times. ; or of the 
“SILVIA” 


THIS engraving is from the picture by Mr. C. E. tan 

“ The Graphic Gallery of shakes paare’s eeotaea” ia ee s 
the fair heroine of that bustling Boccaccio-like comedy Tie Te 
Gentlemen of Verona. Most of our *readers, we think, ‘will ‘a a 
that in his picture Mr. Perugini has given a satisfactory beni ne 
the question propounde | in the serenade : “ Who is Silvia? Whe 
is she That allourswains commend her?” Young ladies es eck ily 
if they were good-looking and had expectations, had in those ‘tie 4 
tic days to put up with a good deal which the present generati . 
would not relish. It was not very pleasant to be locked. up fit 
after night by a “stern parient ” in an upper tower, where, no doubt 
draughts prevailed to a most cold-catching extent. The monotony 
of this Bastille existence was no doubt tempered by the hope ee 
“Mr. Wright” would one day come with a convenient rope-ladder 
and carry her off. “Mr. Wright” (otherwise Valentine) did so 
come; but, unfortunately, he was betrayed by his perfidious 
friend, Proteus, with the result that the course of true love did 
not run smooth till a series of exciting adventures had been gone 
through. 


“A BARBAROUS TUNISHMENT IN Morocco.”——Mr. Harol] 
Crichton-Browne having, ina letter to the Zimes, questioned the 
truthfulness of the sketch by Mr. A. Martin under the aboye title, 
which appeared in our issue of September 28th, we communicates 
with Mr. Martin on the subject, and he adheres steadfastly to the 
correctness of the scene he has depicted, and which he himself 
witnessed a few years ago. 


He writes thus: “The thirteen 


sperity of Selangor is rightly attributed to the successful admini- 
stration of the latter officer, and in the extension of railway 
communivations he has taken a most active interest. The Selangor 
Line is the longest in the peninsula at present : it connects the river at 
Klang with Kwala Lumpor, twenty miles further inland, and paid 
20 per cent, on capital in 1888. Mr. Spence Moss is the super- 
intending engineer of this line,and Sir C. Hutton Gregory the 
consulting engineer. The Perak line paid 834 per cent. in 1888, 
and its receipts were last year 25 per cent. over the previous year. 
A linein Suyei Uyory, with a deep-water sea terminus, will soon be 
finished, and other lines are sanctioned and under survey. This new 
Selangor extension is specially impovtant, as it forms a tiny part of 
the future grand Imperial Trunk Line through the peninsula to join 
the future Burmese and Siamese systems on the north, and will thus 
form a link in the possibly continuous railway chain between Europe 
and the remotest angle of Southern Asia. 

The photograph from which the woodcut is taken is by Mr. 
Michael, of Singapore. It shows the panda/, or shed, under the arch- 
way of which the ceremony of cutting the first sod took place. Mr 
Maxwell, the British Resident, is conspicuous by his tall hat ; and 
among other ladies present was Mrs. Swettenham, usually designated 
the © ex-Queen of Selangor.” ? 


A CREMATION AT BANGKOK, SIAM 


_ CREMATION in the “ T.and of the White. Elephant ” is performed 
in the most elaborate fashion, months being consumed in preliminary 
preparations, when the funeral honours are to be paid to persons of 


both by his Siamese Majesty and the community at large: while hj 
son, Phya Prapha, who died four months beloke jee lashes, inhi 
thirty-ninth year, had by his energy, knowledge, and technical skill 
done much to develop the Siamese Navy, of which he was 


For the crematoria] ceremonies, the family maradope, or pavilion 
was specially fitted up, temporary structures being added in the form 
of annexes. To the illumination of these buildings the East and 
West each lent its aid ; for there were Japanese and Chinese paper 
lanterns, American kerosene lamps, and no less than 118 jncanddercet 
electric lights. In one of the buildings were disposed the presents 


months which Mr. Crichton-Browne spent in the country was not 4 
period of time sufficient for him to have studied everything. With 
regard to Kaid Maclean, he is an English officer in the Sultan's 
army, and, like the Sultan himself, does not always know, and is not 
responsible for, any barbarous acts committed by the officials to suit 
their own private ends. Any man who is under the Sultan's 
government makes the best use of his power (be it ever so small) to 
tyrannise over the Hebrews and treat them very cruelly, A few 
years ago a Consul was dismissed for flogging a Jewess in 'né 
manner I have represented. I quite admit that Morocco has wonder- 
fully improved during the last five years, but she still retains her 
petty tyrants, who makes things bad for the country. Tam sorry} 
I have hurt Mr. Crichton-Browne’s feelings, but the truth will out 
sooner or later” 


assailable as in the case of the similar union betw 


the Senttint 
d feelings of te 
he indicated the 
dmittedly 
{ the 


Engiand, and that, in carrying the former union, 
liament entirely misrepresented the wishes an 
people of Scotland. He had an easy task when 
enormous benefits which the Union has nevertheless @ 
conferred on Scotland. Disdaining to refute the arguments 0 he 
advocates of Home Rule for Scotland, Lord Randolph all : 
strait-waistcoats as the only cure for what he reg urded BS MI oe 
—In the course of avigorous Unionist speech at Millbrook, ay = 
day, Mr. Courtney, M.P, Chairman of Committees of the is say 
Commons, again challenged the leaders of the Opposition (0 
what was their Home Rule scheme, now that Mr. pe eee by 
abandoned his original project. Home Rule, as ate an 
the Gladstonian rant and file, meant one thing in one aagh ae 
another somewhere else. “The gentleman who had_ mst dawn 
returned from Peterborough,” Mr. Courtney said, whittle 
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; 
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till it came to nothing at all—some form of local 
hich he did not venture to lay before the constituency. 
herefore were entitled to call on their opponents to 
make this matter clear.—The Unionists have suffered a defeat and 
jost a seat at Peterborough, through the return of Mr. Morton 
(GL), bya majority of 251 over Mr. Purvis (L U), the numbers 
Feing 1,893 to 1,642. Mr. Morton is an architect and surveyor in 
Chancery Lane, one of the representatives in the London Common 
Council of the Ward of Farringdon Without, and a member of the 
Wandsworth District Board of Works.—There will probally be a 
contest for the seat at Brighton, vacant through the death of Sir 
\W. Tindal Robertson. At the last General Election, the Gla !- 
<tonian candidate was defeated by a majority of more than 3,000.— 
‘The contest in Elgin and Nairn shires has also issued in a Glid- 
ctonian victory, Mr. Seymour Keay having won bya majority of 
z32 over Mr. Logan (L U). The numbers were 2,571 to 2,039. 
The defeat of the Unionists does not in this case, however, involve 
the loss of a seat, the late member, Mr. Anderson, Q.C., having 
been a Gladstonian. 

LABOUR AND STRIKES. There was a revival of active 
discontent at some of the East-End Docks, owing to the continued 
employment of non-unionist. labourers. But these. have generally 
heen either bribed by the Strike Committee to abstain from employ- 
ment or have joined the Labourers’ Union, a step which seems to 
te accepted by the unionists as putting an end to the collision.— The 
London journeymen tailors and their employers appear to have 
come to terms.—As the master bakers of London are adopting a 
conciliatory tone, and offering to reduce the hours of daily labour 
to twelve, the prospect of a strike among the journeymen bakers 
has, it is thought, been averted.—The London Cabinet Makers are 
beginning to agitate for a reduction of the hours of labour among 
the grievances to be redressed—Of many provincial strikes, the 
most important has been that of the em oyés of the Bristol Gas 
Company, which threatened to involve the town in nightly dark- 
ness.—On Tuesday a meeting to promote the formation of women's 
trades unions was held at the East End. The Bishop of Bedford pre- 
sided, and among the speakers were Lady Sandhurst, Lady H. 
Somerset, the Rev. H. Price Hughes, and, of course, Messrs. John 
Burns and Champion, with Messrs. Tillett aad Mann, 

Tue Loxpon County CoUNCIL. At the usual weekly 
meeting of the Council on Tuesday, a report from the Improvements 
Committee was submitted recommending the construction of a new 
thoroughfare from Southampton Row in almost a direct line to 
Catherine Street and the Strand. At a point about 500 feet from 
the Strand a spur street would leave the new street and run eastward 
ta St. Clement Danes’ Church, thus meeting the demands of traffic 
going back across Waterloo Bridge and eastward to the City. The 
cost of the improvement, of which this is merely an outline, and 
which includes the Council's acquisition and destruction of Holywell 
Street and the block of buildings between it and the Strand, was 
estimated at 1,473,000/, After some discussion, a further consider- 
ation of the report was adjourned until the next meeting of the 
Council.—The Committee of the Council appointed to hear applica- 
tions for music, dancing and theatre licenses have been sitting this week 
and last, and discharging their duties with the proverbial energy of 
the new broom. Not satisfied with having police and other 
evidence, members of the Committee have been making a tour of 
the music-halls within the Council’s jurisdiction, and have thus 
teen able to confront applicants for the renewal of licenses with 
some personal knowledge of the character of the entertainments pro- 
vided, and of the female portion of the audiences. A pretty stringent 
censorship of this section of popular amusements seems thus being 
instituted. Among the well-known places of entertainment which, 
for one reason or another, the Committee declined to recommend 
for the renewal of licenses, are the Westminster Aquarium and the 
Trocadero. The transpontine Canterbury Music Hall narrowly 
rsaped a similar fate, and its conductors were seriously cautione | 
to eschew anything like impropriety in their entertainments. The 
decisions of the Committee are not final, and there lies a power of 
appeal to approaching meetings of the Council. 

MISCELLANEOUS. Lord Carnarvon, opening, on Tuesday, the 
winter session of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Institution 
with an address on “ Liberty of Speech,” said that there never had 
been atime when the higher portion of the English Press was 
Petter informed, more capable and more free from all personalities. 
It had succeeded in reconciling fairness of speech with anonymous 
riting.—-Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P., addressing the members of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute, of which he is President, 
gave an interesting account of M. Pasteur's scientific labours 
and successes, and among them both his preventive and remedial 
treatment for hydrophobia. Sir Henry pionounced its results 
to be doubtful only in cases occurring under well-known unfavour- 
alle conditions—Gene:al Boulanger has left London to reside 
in Jersey, the former home chosen by a much greater French exile, 
Victor Hugo.—A gale on Sunday, almost anounting to a hurri- 
cane, was the cause of considerable disaster to shipping on our 
cousts and in our ports, and did enormous damage to property 
throughout the country. 

S1k WILLIAM TINDAL POBERTSON, one of the two Conservative 
Members for Brighton, who had been in a depressed state of mind 
fs seme time past, committed suicide at his Brighton residence last 
Sunday morning, when he was found dead with his throat cut and 
a razor beside him. He was in his sixty-fourth year, an M.D. of 
tlinburgh, and a member of the Royal College of Physicians. He 
had been Chairman of the local Conservative Association when he 
Was elected in 1886, without opposition, M.P. for Brighton, on the 
death of Alderman David Smith. For his services as a member of 
the Roya: Commission on the Blind, the Deaf, and the Dumb he 
was kmighted last year. Like his eminent predecessor in the repre- 
ion of Brighton, Professor Fawcett, he was blind, the result of 
ease which attacked him in the prime of life. He was locally 
popular with men of all political parties. At the inquest his medical 
sttendant deposed that a sprained ankle prevented the deceased 
‘runt taking outdoor exercise, and that disturbance of the digestive 
ns and hypochondriasis ensued. He was in the habit of taking 
jing draughts, and in the opinion of the witness he was under 
"he influence of narcotics, and was not responsible for his actions 
when he killed himself. The jury returned a verdict of suicide 
While of unsound mind. The deceased had left directions that his 
Temuins should be cremated. 

Ork Oprivaky includes the death, in her ninetieth year, of the 
Dowager Iuchess of Beaufort, widow of the seventh, mother of the 
ut, Duke, and daughter of the late Mr. Culling Cc. Smith ; in 
tty-seventh year, of the O’Donoghue, formerly Liberal M.P. 
‘ipperary and Tralee successively ; in his seventy-fourth year, 
e Benjamin Swale, Bart.; of Lr. Frederick Stewart, Colonial 
Serelary, Hong Kong; in his eighty-fourth year, of the Hon. 
‘1. T, Bowen, late Puisne Judge of Trinidad; in his fifty-ninth 
u,af the Rey. Reginald H. Barnes, Prebendary of Exeter, a 

‘ friend of the late General Gordon, of whom he was the last 
st before the General's final journey to Khartoum ; of the Rev. 
1 Tennison Woods, who after participating zealously in the 
‘turian movement, joined the Roman Communion, and after some 
yeurs of missionary work in Australia, on the geology and natural 
listory uf which he wrote a number of works, became Vicar-General 
in Advliide; of Mr. W. W. M'‘Nair, a distinguished member of the 
In: un Survey, who for his adventurous journey into Kafiristan in 
the diseuise “of a ne tive doctor, received, in 1883, the Murchison 
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Grant of the Royal Geographical Society; in or alout hi venty, 
first year, of Mr. Robertson, for thitiycibres years eipuee 
the Great Eastern Railway Company ; and in his eighty-third year 
of Mr. William Hosken, one of the most successful stock-breeders 
in the country, and a great authority on Shorthorns. 
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The new management of TOOLE’s Theatre have incurred the 
common fate of those dramatists who think to convert an indecent 
French farce into an English comedy, fitted to pass the watchful eye 
of the licenser of plays, by merely suppressing the motives which 
are supposed to animate the leading characters. In The Bungalow, 
with which Mr. Fred Horner commences his season at this house 
both as dramatist and manager, we have a young painter on the 
brink of matrimony who is implored by a number of friends 
including the father of his intended wife, to lend them a key of his 
“bungalow,” by which is meant the bachelor dwelling he is about 
to relinquish for quarters more suited to the requirements of a 
respectable married gentleman. Why do these people burn, as it 
were, with the desire to enter his abode in his absence? If we merely 
listen to their utterances, it is for no worse motive than curiosity 
to see a picture which the bachelor proprietor has been engaged in 
painting. But why all this eager curiosity about an unfinished 
work of which nobody but the painter himself knows anything? As 
somebody has put the case, in the immortal words of Mr. Serjeant 
Buzfuz, ‘Who does trouble about awarming pan?” The fuss, in 
brief, which is made about this matter is rather bewildering—at 
least for those who are too simple-minded to interpret the winks and 
leers, the sly allusions to ‘ models,” “artistic goings on,” and like 
unedifying tokens which meet the eye and ear as the action pro- 
ceeds. The truth is that in the French piece, the “ bungalow ” is 
in demand because it is judged a convenient place for assignations 
between various couples. It is for want of this key that the furtive 
meetings between gentlemen and other friend’s wives, together with 
the accidental exchanges of hats and parasols, the mutual jealousies 
and the fierce encounters between husbands who are not less loose 
in their notions of the principles that should govern their own con- 
duct than they are jealous of their honour where their wives are 
concerned, become absolutely unintelligible. Mr. Horner’s com- 
pany includes one or two performers who are clever and capable— 
notably Miss Helen Forsyth, Mr. Charles Glenney, Mr. Compton 
Coutts, Mr. Yorke Stephens, Miss Vane Featherstone, and Miss 
Cissy Grahame. Of the rest it will be charitable not to speak. It 
is fair to say, however, in excuse for these latter, that the adaptor 
has not provided them with any special opportunities of dis- 
tinguishing themselves. His vein of wit may be judged from the 
observation of one of his personages, ‘ That's pretty plain,” followed 
by the question, “ How can a thing be pretty and plain at the same 
time?’ 

The custom of producing burlesques of such length that they need 
to be divided into acts originated, we believe, at the GAIETY. It 
has now extended to the GRAND Theatre, Islington, where an 
elaborate production of this kind, written by Mr. Geoffrey Thorn, 
was produced on Monday evening with the title of Dandy Dick 
Turpin. Mr. Thorn has followed his model in all the more pro- 
minent characteristics, even to the introduction of the gas de quatre, 
which was a conspicuous feature in Faust Up to Date, and Miss 
Fanny Leslie, who enacts the dashing highwayman, may be said to 
have all the vivacity, if she lacks the neatness of touch and finish, 
of that popular actress Miss Farren. Miss Julia Warden, who 
appears as Tom King, deserves praise for genuine liveliness and 
agreeableness of manner. The wit on the whole is not very abundant, 
but the piece is bright and harmless. After the custom of short 
runs adapted at this house, the Gooch and Freeman Burlesque 
Company, to whom the interpretation of Mr. Thorn’s piece is 
entrusted, are engaged to appear here for a fortnight only. 

The revival of Caste at the CRITERION may not satisfy the ideal 


" of those old playgoers who remember the original representation of 


this admirable comedy at the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre two- 
and-twenty years ago, and can recall Mr. George Honey's humorous 
and profoundly truthful impersonation of Eccles, Miss Marie 
Wilton’s pert and charming Polly, Miss Foote’s tender but high- 
spirited Esther, Mr. Hare’s Sam Gerridge, Mr. Bancroft’s. Hawtrey, 
and Miss Larkin’s—incomparable Miss Larkin’s—Marquise de St. 
Maur. Forall that it is an excellent performance. Mr. David 
James’s Eccles is already favourably known to the public. Miss 
Lottie Venne, who succeeds to Mrs. Bancroft’s part, is perhaps a 
trifling wanting in the art that is required to soften and make Polly's 
vulgarity acceptable to the audience ; and Mr. Elwood suffers his 
desire to maintain in a somewhat mild way the Bancroft tradition in 
the part of Hawtrey to detract slightly from the freecom and spon- 
taneity which are more to be prized. On the other hand, Miss Olga 
Brandon’s Esther is refined, winning, and spirited ; and Mr. Brook- 
field’s Gerridge is, like all the efforts of that excellent actor, full of 
artistic touches. Mr. Leonard Boyne is also a very satisfactory 
representative of George D’Alroy. The revival, which is decidedly 
successful, comes apropos of the forthcoming collected edition of 
Mr. Robertson’s dramatic works, the great majority of which have 
hitherto been withheld from the press. , 

The complimentary benefit to Mr. Maddison Morton, the author 
of Box and Cox, will take place at the HaAYMARKET on Wednesday 
afternoon next. ‘fwo of the veteran playwright’s popular farces 
will be performed, together with Masks and Faces. A prologue in 
rhymed verse, written for the occasion by Mr. Clement Scott, will 
also be spoken. 

SADLER’S WELLS, which, though not very prosperous of late, has 
honourable traditions, is to be reopened in a few days, after a much- 
needed internal renovation. The new manager, Mr. T. Angel, will 
open with a revival of the late Mr. Watts Phillips's Lost i London. 

It is a perilous thing, as experience has proved, for a manager to 
detain his patrons on Saturday night till too near the stroke of 
midnight. On the other hand, he may dismiss them too early. 
The excisions made in Zhe Royal Oak at Drury LANE are so 
considerable that, instead of ending at ten minutes to twelve, as on 
the first night, the play on Saturday, notwithstanding the new 
spectacular scene of King Charles's re-entry into London, came to 
a close at twenty minutes to eleven. Some grumblings have since 
teen heard about “short measure” at the theatres, and one “old 
playgoer ” has written to remind managers of how differently affairs 
were conducted in his boyhood, when farces and after-pieces were in 
fashion. 

Mrs. Langtry is preparing to make her appearance in the charac- 
ter of Queen Elizabeth in the late Mr. Tom Taylor's poetical play 
’Twixt Axe and Crown. The original representative of the 
character was the beautiful Mrs. Rousby. The revival will be pro- 
duced this evening at the THEATRE Roya, Manchester. 

It is said that the scene of the new Gilbert and Sullivan opera at 
the SAvoy will be laid partly ia Venice, and partly in more 
Oriental climes. The statement appears to have originated with 
some one who has been prying into the scenic preparations ; but 
Mr. Gilbert is notoriously desirous of baffling the curiosity of these 
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indiscreet persons. He is, moreover, what a past generation used 
to know as a “ wag,” and might even be capable of ordering a view 
of the Square of St. Mark or the bazaar in Grand Cairo by way of 
putting his old enemies on a false scent. 


a 


ARTS’ AND CRAFTS’ EXHIBITION 


,_ THE second Exhibition organised by the Arts’ and Crafts’ Society 
is larger and more comprehensive in its character than the first. 
Nearly every phase of industrial and decorative art is well repre- 
sented, and it is satisfactory to find that a large proportion of the 
works are remarkable for their beauty of design, not less than for 
their completeness of workmanship. Many of the examples of glass 
and ceramics, wrought-metal work, bookbinding and printing, 
tapestry and embroidery, suffer nothing by comparison with the 
contemporary work of any foreign country. Designs for interior 
decoration are very numerous, and among them are some of great 
merit. Thecoloured friezes and the wall-papers by Mr. Lewis Day 
show a good deal of artistic invention, and a true sense of beauty 
and proportion. They have balance of form to recommend them, 
skilful disposition and harmony of colour, and are in every way 
well adapted to their purpose. Mr. Walter Crane’s wall-paper 
frieze, : The White Peacock,” is also an excellent work of its class, 
combining intricacy of design with breadth and variety of effect. 
Among many other works by this versatile artist, the single figure, 
“Speculum Nature,” designed for a stained-glass panel, is the 
simplest in style, and the best. Mr. T. M. Rooke’s series of ten 
small panels, suggested by the “Earthly Paradise” of Mr. Morris, 
will repay close examination. They are not strictly decorative in 
mode of treatment; but they are full of incident, and show 
originality of conception and dramatic power of realisation. 

Of the cartoons of very large size, in which the human figure 
forms the chief element, whether desizned for mural decoratiun or 
for stained glass, only a few can be regarded with entire satisfaction. 
Mr. H. Holiday's very large coloured drawing for a circular window 
in the Theological Institute, New Jersey, is, in every way, one ol 
the best. The symbolical significance of the work is not very 
obvious, but the five female figures, in various well-chosen attitudes, 
are finely designed, and the treatment of their loose and flowing 
draperies is thoroughly artistic. Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson has two 
large charcoal drawings for church windows, well composed and 
appropriately simple in style; and there are some rather good 
works of the same kind by Mr. T. W. Cam, Mr. Selwyn Image, and 
Mr. H. W. Lonsdale. An allegorical cartoon for sgraffito, in three 
compartments, called “ The sure, revolving test of Time,” by Mr. 
Heywood Summer, is executed with the firmness and vigour proper 
to its large size. The design, however, is scmewhat grotesque, and 
the human figures are not nearly so well drawn as the horses. Sir 
Frederick Leighton sends a masterly little bronze study for his 
large picture, “The Sluggard;” and Mr. A. Gilbert a finely- 
designed medallion, “Queen's Jubilee.” Mr. F. W. Pomeroy 
shows a good sense of style in a well-composed entablature on New 
County Buildings, Paisley. Of the other examples of sculpture 
the most noteworthy are Mr. Creswick’s vigorously modelled group, 
“Lions Fighting,” Mr. Conrad Dressler’s * Boy and Swan,” and a 
roughly executed, but well-designed, “Street Fountain” by Mr. 
John Wilson. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY has expressed his cordial 
approval of the scheme for the erection of a new See of Birmingham, 
and his intention of contributing to the fund for its endowment. 

CARDINAL MANNING, at the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington, on 
Sunday, delivered a brief, but energetic, address on the Temporal 

‘ower, in the course of which he stigmatised what he called ‘the 
stealing of the City of Rome” by Ituly, in 1870, as “the most 
complex, complete, and universal sacrilege that the world has ever 
witnessed.” 

A FIRST and very noticeatle reply has been received in answer to 
a circular issued by the Bishop of Bangor to the clergy of his 
diocese, requesting information as to the payment of the tithes due 
to them. The writer, after mentioning that the withholding of his 
tithes began in 1884, thus proceeds :—‘‘ The ordeal has been terrible. 
Of my own suffering I will say nothing ; but you,as a married man 
and a father, can conceive in sume degree at least, what it has been 
to my wife and four little boys, to be driven from their homes and 
have the very beds sold, and all when even a portion of what was 
then owing to me, and for which | have worked hard, would have 
spared and saved them from the untold indignities, the wrongs, and 
the cruelties to which they were subjected. 1 made many and 
passionate appeals to the persecutors to have pity on mother and 
children, but this, instead of soothing and assuaying their relentless 
spirit, would appear only to whet the more their inconceivable 
savagery.” 

WI.tiamM TYNDALE, the Protestant martyr and translator of the 
New Testament, and a portion of the Old, into English, was 
strangled and burned at Villevorde, in the Spanish Netherlan Is, 
on October 6th, 1336. The Ven. W. M. Sinclair, the newiy- 
appointed Archdeacon of London, preaching at St. Paul's his first 
sermon as Canon in residence, on Sunday last, the 353rd anniver- 
sary of the martyr’s death, said that whatever side we might take in 
modern controversy, we must all honour William Tyndale for his 
courage and persistence, since to those qualities we owed the 
English version of the Word of God, which was the “ inspiration of 
the Church, and the glory of our family life.” 

THE BisHor oF BEDFORD opened on Tuesday the trairing 
college for lay Church workers in the Commercial Road, E£., the 
origin, objects, and organisation of which have been previously 
explained in this column. 

Srr W. W. HuNTER, an eminent authority on all Indian matters, 
addressed on Tuesday a public missionary meeting at Birmingham 
in connection with the Baptist Union, which has been holding its 
annual assembly in that town. To disprove the assertion that 
missionary effort in India was a failure, he said that during the last 
thirty years the number of Christian mission stations there had 
increased threefold, while the number of native Christians had 
increased fivefold, the number of communicants tenfold, and the 
number of separate congregations fifteenfold. 

MISCELLANEOUS. The Church Congress is to meet next year 
at Hull. The Rev. W. Walters, Vicar of Pershore, Honorary Canon 
of Worcester Cathedral, succeeds the late Archdeacon Lea as Arch- 
deacon of Worce ter.—The quantity of glebe land in England and 
Wales is, according-to a parliamentary paper, more than 650,000 
acres, with a yearly value of nearly a million ee A the sale 
of their church in Aldersgate Street to the Genc.al Post Office, the 
French Protestants in London have been enab! ' to purchase a site 
in Soho Square. for a new church and schools. ‘The Consistory 
have secured temporary premises for ..orship in Tottenham Court 


Road. 
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RUINS OF THE OLD CITY OF MENDOZA, DESTROYED BY AN EARTHQUAKE, MARCH 20, 1861 
The View is taken from the Convent of San Francisco, looking westwa d 
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NOTES IN THE PROVINCE OF MENDOZA, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


EXPIATORY MONUMENT TO COMMEMORATE THE BURNING 
OF THE CHURCH DE LA CAMPANIA 


VIEWS IN SANTIAGO DE CHILI, SOUTH AMERICA 


THE PUBLIC WALK OF SANTIAGO AND HILL OF SANTA LUCIA 
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DRAWN BY W. SMALL 


“Good-bye, Mr. Movre,” said the pleasant-mannered young matron to him. 


Tire NEW PRINCE FPORTURATUS 


AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A NEW EXPERIENCE 

Was it possible in the nature of things that Prince Fortunatus 

~vould find his spirits dashe1 with gloom—he whose existence had 
hitherto bezn a long series of golden moments, each brighter and 
welcomer than the other ? Even if he had to leave this still and 
beautiful valley where he had found so much gracious companion- 
‘ship and so many pleasant pursuits, look what was before him: he 
Was returning to be greeted with the applause of enthusiastic 
audiences, to be sought after and courted and petted in private 
circles, to find himself talked about in the newspapers and his por- 
uaits exhibited in every other shop-window—in sheru, to enjoy all 
the Little flatteries and attentions and triumphs attaching to a wide 
and not ill-deserved popularity, And yet as he sate at this farewell 
luncheon on the day of his departure, he was the only silent one 
umong these friends of his, who were all chattering around him. 

“I'm sure Lenvy you, Mr. Moore,” said his charming hostess, “ going 
away back to the very centre of the intellectual world. It will be 
such a change for you to find yourself in the very midst of every- 
thing—hearing about all that is going on—the new books, the new 
plays, the new pictures. I suppose that in October there are plenty 
of pleasant people back in town; and perhaps the dinner-parties 
ure all the more enjoyable when you knew that the number of nice 
people is limited. One really does get tired of this mental stagna- 
Ion ‘ 

“T wish, Mr. Moore,” said Lady Rosamund, rather spitefully 
(considering that her brother was present), ‘you would take 
Rockminster with you. He won't go on the hill; and he’s no use 
in the drawing-room. Iam certain at this minute he would rather 
be walking down St. James's Street to his club.” 

“T don't wonder al it!” cried Miss Georgie Lestrange, coming 
gallantly to the apathetic young man’s rescue. “ Look .how he’s 
situated. ‘There's Sir Hugh and my brother away all day ; Lord 
Fareborough has never come out of his room since the morning he 
tried dzerstalking ; and what can Lord Rockminster find to amuse 
him ina pack of girls? Oh, I know what he thinks of us,” she 
continued, very placidly. “I remember, if he chooses to forget. 
Don’t you recdllect, Rose, the night we were constructing an ideal 
kingdom by drawing up a list of all the people we should have 
banished ? Every one had his or her turn at saying who should be 
expelled—people who come late to dinner, people who fence with 
spiked wire, people who talk it theatres, people who say ‘like he 
does,’ and so forth; and whea somebody suggeste1 ‘All young 


“good-bye,” Lady Adela said to her departing guest. 


‘laugh. 
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“A PRINCESS OF THULE,” 


wear red veils,’ Lord Rockminster immediately added 


women who , 
Now you 


‘And all young women who don’t wear red veils.’ 
needn't deny it——” : ; 

“Excuse me, I’m sure I never said anything of the kind; but 
it's not of the least consequence,” Lord Rockminster observed, with 
perfect composure. “Anything to please you poor dears. You 
understand well enough why I linger on here—just to give you 
young creatures a chance of sharpening your wits on me. You 
wwouldn’t know what to do without me.” 7 

“ Rockminster is going to give the world a volume of poems. 
said Lady Rosamund, who seemed to be rather ill-tempered and 
scornful this morning. ‘ Nobody could stare at the clouds and 
hilis as he does without being a poet. When he does burst into 
speech it will be something awful.” 

“Have you your flask filled 7” said that much-bepestered young 
man, calmly turning to Lionel. 

“ Oh, yes, thanks.” . F : : 

“ \Vhen you get to Invershin,” his lordship continued thought- 
fully, “you can telegraph to the Station Hotel at Inverness what 
you want for dinner. No soup; I make it a rule never to take 
soup in a big hotel; a friendly manager once warned me in cou- 
fidence. You'll be glad to have a bit of white fish after so much 
gtilse and sea-trout—” 

“Oh, PH take my chance,’ Lionel said : 
was occupying his thoughts. 

There was a sound of horses hoofs and carriaze wheels: the 
waggonette was being brought round to the front door. 

“T consider it very shabby of Honnor not to have stayed to say 

“She might 

have given up one morning’s fishing, | think, especially as you have 
been such an assiduous attendant—carrying her things for her, anl 
keeping her company on those long excursions—" 

“Oh, don’t be afraid,” said Miss Georgie, with a bit of a covert 
“ Honnor won't forsake her, friend like that. I'll bet you 
she won't be far from the Horse’s Drink when Mr. Moore: has to 
cross the stream.”’ : 

“Tf T were you,” Lord Rockminster finally said, in a confidential 
undertone, as they all rose from the table, “1 would telegraph about 
dinner.” 

How Lionel hated the sight of this open door, and the 
waggonette, and the portmanteau up beside the coachman ! 

“Good-bye, Mr. Moore,” said the pleasant-mannered young 
matron to him, as she took his hand for a moment. “I'm afraid it 
has been awfully dull for you—” 


it was not dinner that 


Dare,” 


&C. 


“Lady Adela!” he said. 

“ But the next time you come we shall try to be less monotonously 
bucolic. Perhaps by then the phonograph will be able to bring us 
a whole musical evening from London, whenever we want it—a 
whole performance of an operetta——” 

“ Offenbach in a Highland valley!" he exclaimed. 

“No,” she said, very quietly and graciously ; “ but perhaps som2- 
thing by the composer of The Squire's Daughter—and there migh: 
be in itan air as delightful as that of ‘The Starry Night.’ Oh, 
Mr. Moore, don't let them produce any other piece at the New 
Theatre until we all get back to London again! Well, good-bye-—- 
it’s so kind of you to have taken pity on us in this wilderness 

“Tf you knew how sorry 1 am to go, Lady Adela !" he said. 
“ And will you say good-bye for me to Miss Cunyngham ? . 

“You needn't bother to leave a message,” said Miss Georgie, 
with significant eyes. “ You'll find she won't be far away from the 
Horse’s Drink.” 

And as it chanced, Miss Georgie’s forecast (whether inspired by a 
siucy impertinence or not) proved correct. Lionel, having bade 
farewell to all these friends, got into the waggonette ; and away 
the carriage went-—quietly, at first, over the soft turf and stones—to 
the river. Of course he looked out. Yes, there was Miss Honnor 
—fishing the Whirl Pool--with old Robert sitting on the shingle, 
watching her. Would she notice ?—or would he get down, and 
walk along to her, and claim the gool-bye she had forgotten ? 
The next moment he was reassureJ, Sh2 caught sight of the 
approaching waggonette; she carefully placed her rod on the 
shingle, and then came walking along the river-bank, towards the 
ford, at which the horses hal now arrived. 

Even at adistance he coul! not but admire the grace and ease 
and: dignity of her carriage+the harmonious movement of a 
perfectly-formed figure ; and as she drew nearer he kept asking 
himself (as if the question were necessary) whether he would be 
able to take away a keen mental photograph of those fine features— 
the clear and placid forehead, the strongly-marked eyebrows, the 
calm, self-reliant eyes, the proud and yet not unsympathetic lines of 
the mouth. She came nearer; a smile lit up her face; and there 
was a kind of radiance there, he thought. He had leapt down from 
the waggonette ; he went forward to meet her; her hand was out- 
stretched. 

“Tam sorry you are going,” she said, frankly. 

“And I am far more sorry to have to go,” said he, and he held 
her hand a little longer than there was any occasion for, until she 
gently withdrew it. “There are so many things I should like to 
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say to you, Miss Honnor; but somehow they always escape you 
just when they're wanted ; and I've told you so often before that I 
am not likely to forget your kindness to me up here 2 

“Surely it is the other way about!” she said, pleasantly, “You 
have come and cheered up my lonely hours—and been so patient— 
never grumbled—never looked away up the hill as if you would 
have given your life to be after the grouse—and in the drawing- 
room of an evening you’ve always sung when IJ asked you—when [| 
was inconsiderate enough to ask you——” 

“My goodness, Miss Honnor,” he said, “if I had known you 
looked on it in that light, I should have sung for you constantly, 
whether you asked or not.” 

“ Well, it’s all over now,” said she, “and I hope you are taking 
away with you a pleasant memory of Strathaivron.” 

“T have spent the happiest days of my life here,” he said ; and 
then he hesitated—was about to speak—hesitated again—and 
finally blurted out: “Is there anything I can do for you in Lon- 
don, Miss Honnor?”’ 

“No, thanks,” she said. “By the way, you'll have an hour or 
two in Inverness. You might go in to Mr. Watson’s and ask him 
to send me out a few more flies—if you have plenty of time, that 
1S. 


“T shall be delighted,” said he, as if she had conferred the greatest 
favour on him. 

“ Well, good-bye—I mustn’t keep you late for the train.” 

“ But we shall meet in the South?” 

“[ hope so,” she said, in a very amiable and friendly fashion ; 
and she stood waiting there until he had got into the waggonette 
and until the horses had splashed their way across the ford: then 
she waved her hand to him, and, with a parting smile, turned down 
the stream again, to rejoin Robert and pick up her rod. 

Nor was this quite the last he was to see of those good friends. 
When the horses had strenuously hauled the carriage up that steep 
hill-side and got into the level highway, he turned to look back at 
the Lodge set in the midst of the wide strath, and behold! there was 
a fluttering of white handkerchiefs there, Lady Adela, and her 
sisters, and Miss Georgie, still lingering in the porch. Again and 
again he made response. Then, as he drove on, he caught another 
glance of Miss Honnor, who, far below him, was industriously fishing 
the Whirl Pool; when she heard the sound of the wheels, she looked 
up and waved her hand to him as he went by. Finally there came 
the crack of a gun across the wide strath ; it was a signal from the 
shooting-party—away on a distant hill-side—and he could just make 
out that they, also, were sending him a telegraphic good-bye. At 
each opening through the birch-wood skirting the road he answered 
these farewells, until Strathaivron Lodge wasno longer in sight ; and 
then he settled himself in his seat, and resigned himself to the long 
journey. 

This was not a pleasant drive. He was depressed with a vague 
aching and emptiness of the heart that he could not well account for. 
A schoolboy returning to his tasks after a long holiday would not be 
quite so profoundly miserable—so reckless, dissatisfied, and ill at 
ease. But perhaps it was the loss of one of those pleasant com- 
panions that was troubling him? Which one, then (he made 
pretence of asking himself), was he sorriest to part from? Lady 
Adela, who was always so bright and talkative and cheerful, so 
charming a hostess, so considerate and gentle a friend? Or the 
mystic-eyed Lady Sybil, who many an evening had led him away 
into the wonder-land of Chopin, for she was an accomplished 
pianist, if her own compositions were but feeble echoes of the masters ? 
Or the more quick-spirited Lady Rosamund, the imperious and 
petulant beauty, who, in a way most unwonted with her, had 
bestowed upon him exceptional favour? Or that atrocious little 
flirt, Miss Georgie Lestrange, with her saucy smiles and speeches, 
her malicious laugh, and demure, significant eyes ?—it was hardly 
to be wondered at if she made an impression on any young man, for 
the minx had an abundance of good looks, despite her ruddy hair 
and pert nose. As for Miss Honnor Cunyngham—oh, no !—she 
was too far away—she lived remote, isolated, apart—she neither gave 
nor demanded sympathy or society—she was sufficient unto herself 
alone. But why ask whether it was this one or that? Soon he 
would be forgotten by them all. He would ke swallowed up in the 
great city—swept away in the current of its feverish activities—his 
voice hardly heard above the general din; while they would still be 
pursuing their various pastimes in this little world of solitude and 
quiet, or moving on to entertain their friends with the more pompous 
festivities of The Braes. 

It was odd that he should be carrying away with him the seeds of 
home-sickness for a place in which his stay had been counted by 
weeks. So anxious, indeed, was he to assure himself that his rela- 
tions with that beautiful valley and its inmates were not entirely 
severed that, the moment he reached Inverness, instead of going 
into the Station Hotel and ordering his dinner like a reasonable 
being, he must needs go straightway off to Mr. Watson’s shop. 

“T suppose,” said he, with a little hesitation—for he did not 
know whether to mention Miss Cunyngham’s name or not—he was 
afraid he might betray some quite uncalled-for embarrassment—‘ I 
suppose you know the flies they use on the Aivron this time of 

year.” 
Mr, Watson knew well enough ; who better? 

“T mean on the Strathaivron Lodge stretch of the water?” Lionel 
continued, 

“Oh, yes; Iam often sending flies to Miss Cunyngham,” was 
the answer. 

“Oh, Miss Cunyngham? ” said Lionel. “It is for her I want 
some flies.” 

“Very well, sir, I will make up a small packet, and send it to 
her: Miss Cunyngham has an account with me——” 

“No, no, that isn’t what I mean at all,” Lionel interposed, 
hastily. “I want to make Miss Cunyngham a little present. The 
fact is, I was using her book,” he observed, with some importance 
(as if it could in the least concern a worthy tackle-maker in Inver- 
ness to know who had gone fishing with Miss Cunyngham), “ and 
I whipped off a good number, so I want to make amends, don’t you 
see?” 

“ Very well, sir: how many will I put up?” 

“ All you've got,” was the prompt reply. 

Mr. Watson stared. 

“Oh, yes,” Lionel said. ‘Miss Cunyngham may as well have a 
good stock at once. You know the proper kinds—Blue Doctors, 
Childerses, Jock Scotts, Dirty Yellows, Bishops, Bees—that's about 
it, isn't it ?—and put in plenty of various sizes. Then don’t make 
a parcel of them; put them into those japanned boxes with the 
cork in them—never mind how many ; and if you can’t tell me at 
once how much it will all come to, I will leave you my London 
address, and you'll send the bill tome. Now if you will be so kind 
as to give me a sheet of paper and an envelope I will write a note to 
accompany the packet.” ; 

Mr. Watson probably thought that this young man was daft; 
but it was not his business to say so; he took down his erratic 
customer’s address, and said that all his instructions would be 
attended to forthwith. 

Next Lionel went to a tobacconist’s shop and (for he was a most 
lavish young man) he ordered a prodigious quantity of “twist,” 
which he had made up into two parcels, the smaller one for Rode- 
rick, the larger to be divided equally among the other keepers and 
gillies. The two parcels he had put into a wooden case, which, 
again, was filled up with boxes of vesuyians—three or four dozen 
or so; and it isto be imagined that when /hat small hamper was 
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opened at Strathaivron, there was many a chuckle of gratification 
over the division of the splendid spoil. vk 
Finally—for human nature is but human nature, after all: he 
had been thinking of others.so far, and he was now entitled to o 
sider himself a little—he thought he would go along to a 
Macleay’s. When he arrived at the shop, he glanced in at t 2 
windows; but among the wild-cats, ptarmigan, black game, ie 
lards, and what not, there was nothing to arrest his attention % 
was a stag’s head he had in his mind. He went inside; and - 
first sensation was one of absolute bewilderment—this crowde 
museum of birds, beasts, and fish—skarts, goosanders, eae 
terns, eagles, ospreys, squirrels, foxes, big-snouted trout, harts, 
hinds, bucks, does, owls, kestrels, falcons, merlins, and every variety 
of the common gull shot by the all-pervading Cockney—starings 
stuffed, silent, they were a confusion to the eyes, and nowhere a 
he find his own, his particular, his precious stag. Alas! when Mr. 
Macleay was so kind as to take. him behind into the workshop— 
which resembled a huge shambles, almost—and when from among 
the vast number of heads and horns lying and hanging everywhere 
around—the Strathaivron head was at last produced, Lionel was 
horribly shocked and disappointed. Was this, then, his trophy that 
he hoped to have hung up for the admiration of his friends and_ his 
own ecstatic contemplation—this twisted, shapeless, sightless lump 
of hide and air, with a great jaw of discoloured teeth gleaming from 
under its flabby folds? It is true that here were the identical 
horns, for had he not gone lovingly over every tine of them ?— 
but was this rag of a thing all that was left of the splendid stag he 
had beheld lying on the heather? However, Mr. Macleay speedily 
reassured him. He was shown the various processes and stages of 


the taxidermist’s art, the amorphous mass of skin and hair 


gradually taking shape and substance until it stood forth in all its 
glory of flaming eye and proud nostril and_ branching antlers ; and 
he was highly pleased to be told that this head he had got in 
Strathaivron was a very fairly good one, as stags now go in the 
North. So, all his shopping being done, he set off again for the 
Station Hotel, where he got what he wanted in the shape of dinner, 
followed by a long and meditative smoke in the billiard-room, with 
visions appearing among the curls of blue vapour. ; ; 

What the Highland Railway manages to do with the trains which 
it dispatches from Inverness at Io P.M. and reproduces the next 
morning at Perth about 7, it is impossible for the mind of man to 
imagine ; but it is not of much consequence so long as you are 
snugly esconced in a sleeping-berth ; and Lionel passed the night in 
profound oblivion. With the new day, however, these unavailing 
and torturing regrets began again; for now he felt himself more 
completely than before shut off from the friends he had left; and 
Strathaivron and all its associations and pursuits had grown distant, 
likea dream, He was lucky enough, on this southward journey, to 
get a compartment to himself; and here was an excellent oppor- 
tunity for him to have practised his vocalses ; but it was not of 
vocalises, nor of anything connected with the theatre, that he was 
thinking. He was much franker with himself now. He no longer 
tried to conceal from himself the cause of this vague unrest, this 
useless looking back and longing, this curious down-hearted sense 
of solitariness. A new experience, truly, and a bewildering one! 
Indeed, he was ashamed of his own folly. For what was it that he 
wanted? A mere continuance of that friendly alliance and com- 
panionship which he had enjoyed all this time? Was he indulging 
a sort of sentimental misery simply because he could not walk down 
to the Aivron’s banks, and talk to Miss Honnor, and watch the sun 
tracing threads of gold among her tightly-braided hair? If that was 
all, he might get out at the next station, make his way back to the 
beloved strath, and be sure that Honnor Cunyngham would welcome 
him just as of old, and allow him to carry her waterproof, or ask him 
to have a cast over the Junction Pool. He had no reason to fearany 
break in this friendship that had been formed. When he should see 
her in Brighton, she would be to him as she had been yesterday, 
when they said good-bye by the side of the river. And were not 
these the only possible relations between them ; and ought he not to 
be proud and content that he could look forward to an enduring 
continuance of them ? 

Yes; but some man would be coming along and marrying her; 
and where would he be then? What would become of this alliance, 
this friendly understanding—perhaps, even, some little interest on 
her part in his affairs—what would become of all these relations, 
then? It was the way of the world. Their paths would be divided 
—he would hear vaguely of her—perhaps see her name in the papers 
as being at a Drawing-Room or something of the kind. She wouid 
have forgotten all those long, still days by the Aivron and the 


Geinig ; no echo would remain in her memory of “ The Bonnie Earl, 


o’ Moray ” as he had sung it for her, with all the passionate pathos of 
which he was capable ; she would be a stranger—moving afar—one 
heard of only—a remembrance and no more. So the impalpable 
future was interwoven with those dreams and not too happy fore- 
casts, as the train thundered on its way, along the wooded banks of 
the Allan Water and towards the winding Links of Forth. 

But there was an alternative that would recur again and again to 
his fancy, though in rathera confused and breathless way. What if, 
in the very despair of losing her altogether, at the very moment of 
parting with her, he had made bold to claim this proud-spirited 
maiden all for himself? Might not some such sudden and audacious 
proposal have been the very thing to appeal to her—the very thing 
tocapture her? A challenge—ademand that she should submit— 
that she should come down from those serene heights of indepen- 
dence and yield herself a willing and gracious helpmeet and 
companion for life to this daring suitor : might not that have secured 
for him this wondrous prize? Ifshe had any regard for him at all 
she might have been startled into confession, A couple of words— 
there by the side of the Aivron—might have been enough. No 
theatrical professions nor mock homage, no kneeling at her feet or 
swearing by eternal stars; but a look into her eyes—a clasp of the 
hand—a single question? Something he had indeed meant to say 
to her, as they stood face to face there for the last time—something 
he hardly knew what ; and yet his hesitation had been but natural : 
he might have been hurried into saying too much; he dared 
not offend. Nay, even as he held her hand, he was unaware of 
the true state of his feeling towards her; it was this separation 
—this ever increasing distance between them—that had enabled him 
to understand. 

And then again his mood changed into one of bitter self-reproach 
and self-contempt. What miserable folly was this crying for the 
moon—this picturing of a marriage between the daughter of an 
ancient and wealthy house—one, too, who was unmistakably proud 
of her lineage—and a singer in comic opera! Not for nothing had 
he heard of the twin brothers Cunyngham who fell on Flodden 
Field: It is true that at the present time he and she mingled in 
the same society ; for he was the pet and plaything of the hour, in 
the fashionable world; but he was not entirely blinded by that 
favour, hedid not wholly mistake his position. And even supposing 
—a wild conjecture !—that she entertained an exceptional regard 
for him—that she could be induced to think of marrying him— 
would she be content that her husband remained on the stage and 
painted his face every evening, and postured before the footlights ? 
On the other hand, apart from the stage, what was he?—a mere 
nobody, not too well-instructed, having no particular gilts of wit or 
conversation, without even a well-filled purse—the meanest of 
qualifications—to recommend him. No doubt they might make a 
very pretty bargain between them: he might go to her and say— 

“Let there be a sacrifice on both sides. I give up the theatre—I 
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give up the applause, the popularity, the opportunitie 
pleasant friendships—all the agreeable things of a st 
you on ps part he up your Bigs of birth, and, it 
thing of your place in society. It i¢ a surr : 
Let Sur ‘init be ‘ All for love san the world eye both Sides, 
very pretty bargain; but as he considered that he w Yes, a 
wandering into the region of romance—a region which Rtg now 
tatingly scorned as having no relation with the facts of the unhesi- 
he withdrew from that futile and useless and idle attendee aed 
took to thinking of Miss Honnor Cunnyngham as she Still 
and wondering over which of the Aivron pools the poud:t y Was, 
fisher-maiden would be casting at this moment. reeatured 
And here, again, as the hours crept by, was something of a m 
practical nature to remind him of the now far distant strath. In order 
to save him from the hurry of a twenty-minutes’ rail cae = 
dinner, Lady Adela had ordered a luncheon-basket to be a ne. 
him, and her skill and forethought in this direction were fli al ie 
as many a little shooting party had joyfully discovered Paha 
Lionel leisurely began to explore the contents of the basket, he ae 
proud to think that it was under her own immediate slipervisian 
that these things had been put together forhim. There was pe 
kind of sentimental interest attaching to the chicken, and mlene 
and galantine, to the salad and biscuits and cake and what not ani 
he knew that it was no servant who had thought of filling a small ti 
canister with peaches and grapes, even as he knew that only | Ae 
Adela was aware of his preference for the particular dry Sillery: at 
which a half bottle here lay in its covering of straw. “As he took 
out the things and placed them on the seat beside him, he could 
have imagined that a pair of very gentle hands had arranged that 
repast for him. Then from this much too sumptuous banquet i 
mind wandered away back to the simple fare that old Robert used 
to bring forth from the fishing-bag, when Miss Honnor had taken her 
place among the bracken. Again he was with her in that little dell 
away among the solitudes of the hills, with the murmur of the 
Geinig coming up to them from the chasm below. The sunlight 
flashed on the rippling burn at their feet ; the leaves of the birehes 
trembled, and no more than trembled, in the still air; the deep clear 
blue of the sky overhead tcld them to be in no hurry—they would 
have to wait till the afternoon forclouds. In the perfect silence (ior 
the humming of the bees in the heather was hardly a sound at all) 
he could hear every soft modulation of her voice—though, to be sure, 
it was not lovers’ talk that passed between them. “ Mr. Moore, won't 
you have the rest of this soda-water ?” or“ Yes, one of thoce brown 
biscuits, thank you,’ or ‘ Please, Mr. Moore, will youcrush those bits 
of paper together and bury them in a hole ?—Nothing is so horrid 
asto come upon traces of a pic-nic ona hill-side or along a river.” 
Already those long days of constant companionship seemed to be 
becoming remote. It was the black night-journey between Inver- 
ness and Perth that had severed that shining time from the dull and 
common-place hours he had now entered upon. He looked out of 
the window as the train thundered along—Preston—Wigan—War- 
rington—everywhere squalor, hurry, and noise, with a smoke-laden 
sky lowering over the sad and dismal country, different, indeed, from 
that other world he knew of, with its crimson slopes of heather, its 
laughing waters, its lonely solitudes in their noonday hush, the fair 
azure of the heavens becoming paler and paler towards the horizon 
until it touched the distant peaks and shoulders of Assynt. “ Muss 
aus dem Thal jetzt scheiden, wo alles Lust und Klang ;” butat least 
the memory of it would remain with him—a gracious possession. 
The long afternoon wore on; Crewe, Stafford, Lichfield, Tam- 
worth went by, as things in a dream; for his thoughts were far 
away. Sometimes, it is true, he would rebel against this morbid, 
restless, useless regret that had got hold of him; and he would 
valiantly attack the newspapers, of which he had an ample supply ; 
but somehow or another the grey columns would fade awag, and in 
their place would come a picture of Strathaivron Lodge, and the 
valley, and the river, and of an upturned face smiling a last fare- 
well to him as the waggonette rolled on. Was it really only yester- 
day that he had seen her—talked with her—taken her hand? A 
yesterday that seemed years away! A vision already growing pale. 
Well, London came at last, and all the hurry and bustle of 
Euston Station ; and when he had got his things put on the top of 
a hansom, and given his address to the driver, there was an end of 
dreams. No more dreams were possible in this great vortex ofa 
city into which he was now plunged—a turbulent, bewildering, vast 
black hole it seemed, and yet all afire with its blaze of windows and 
lamps. In Strathaivron the night was a gentle thing—it came steal- 
ing over the landscape as soft as sleep; it brought silence with it 
and a weight to tired eyes; it bade the woods be still ; and to the 
lonely and darkened peaks of the hills it unveiled its canopy of 
trembling stars, But here there was no night—there was yellow 
fire, there were black chantoms unceasingly hurrying hither and 
thither, and a dull and constant roar more continuous than that of 
any sea. Tottenham Court Road after Strathaivron! But here at 
least was actuality ; the time for sentimental sorrows, for dumb and 
hopeless regrets, was over and gone. ; 
And who was the first to greet him on his return to London—who 
but Nina ?—not in person, truly, but by a very graceful little 
message. The moment he went into his sitting-room his eye fel 
on the tiny nosegay lying on the table ; and when he took the card 
from the accompanying envelope, he knew whose handwriting be 
would find there. 
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‘Wekome home—from Nina /’—that was all; 
but it was enough to make him rather remorseful. Too much had 
he neglected his old comrade and ally ; he had scarcely ever written 
to her; she had been but little in his thoughts. Poor Nina !—It 
was a shame he should treat so faithful a friend so ill; he might 
have remembered her a little more, had not his head been stulted 
with foolish fancies. Well, assoon as he had changed, and swallowe. 
some bit of food, he would jump into a hansom and go along to the 
New Theatre : he would be too late to judge of Nina's Grace Mun 
waring asa whole, but he would havea little chat with herself 2 
the wings. ‘ 

He was later in getting there than he had expected ; indeed, as 
he made his way to the side of the stage, he discovered that his 
locum tenens had just been recalled, and was singing for the Se 
time the well-known serenade ‘The Starry Night ’—and very \° 
he sang it, too, confound him! Lionel said to himself. And io 
was Nina, standing ona small platform at the top of a short ladder, 
and waiting until the passionate appeal of her sweetheart (in ‘ie 
garden without) should be finished. She did not know eh v; ms 
presence of the new comer. Lionel might have pulled, her ae : 
is true, to apprise her of his being there ; but that would not ae 
been decorous ; besiJes, he dared not distract herattention from 
business of the stage. As soon as the last verse of the senerade fi 
been sung, with its recurring refrain— 


Appear, my sweet, and shame the shies, 
That have no splendour . 
That have no sblendour like thine eyes. 


Nina—that is, Grace Mainwaring—carefully opened the acne 
which she was supposed to be standing. A flood of moonlight 
lime-light, rather—fell on her ; but Lionel could not see how ‘aly 
looked the part, because her back was towards him. Very cae 
Grace Mamwaring glanced this way and that, to make sure bono we 
could observe her ; she took arose from her hair, kissed it, and drop 
it to her enraptured lover below. It was the end of the een that 
had to come down quickly from the platform for the recall al 
resounded throuzh the theatre ; she did not chance to notice Lion 
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ac Jed on and across the stage by Harry Thornhill, she bowing 
she was Hy and gracefully, he reserving his acknowledgement until 
ree panded her off. ‘he reception both of them got was most 
he a scat there could be no doubt of the sincerity of the applause 
eratu Vis aed house. ei ‘ 
as to me J am not wanted here any more,” Lionel said to 
“Even Nina won't take any notice of the stranger.” 
Nina, who was coming across the stage, caught 


himse!l. 
The next moment 4 Mt 
Pe Fhe and with a little cry of delight she ran towards him— 


oe . for what cared she about carpenters and scene-shifters ?— 
+ caught both his hands in hers. 
ae Ah, Leo!” she cried, with glad-shining eyes. ‘Oh, so brown 
aie hunter !—you are from the forests! And to-day you 
eo ‘e—and already at the theatre—did you hear the duet—no? 
tee i: good to see you again, after so long !—I could laugh and 
a together, it ig such a joy to see you—and see you looking so 
ery togell 
nl cay, Nina,” he said, “that fellow Doyle sings tremendously 
val es ever so much improved—they’ll be wanting him to take 
Wella = <. 


a altowether, and sending me off into the country.” 
mye eae ” she said, with a merry laugh, and still ae regarded 
hin sith those delighted, welcoming eyes. “Ah, yes, it is likely! 
jh, you will see what reception they will give you on Monday. 
y ‘ “: isin all the papers already—everywhere I see it; but come— 
Miss Girond and I, we have Miss Burgoyne’s room for the present— 
“yon can wait for a few minutes, then | come out to talk to you. 
Lionel (feeling very much like a stranger in this place) followed 
her into Miss Burgoyne’s room, where he found Mlle. Girond 
only too ready to throw away the French novel she was reading. 
\jna hal to disappear into the dressing-room ; but this small boy- 
“aieer in the gay uniform, with his or her pretty gesticulation and 


charm of broken English, was quite willing to entertain Mr. Moore, 
though at times she would forget all about him, and walk across to 
the full-length mirror, and twist her small moustache. She chatted 


ty him now and again ; she returned to the mirror to touch her 
evelrows or adjust her sash; she walked about, or flicked the 
fust from her shining Wellingtons with a silk handkerchief ; again 
che contemplated herself in the glass, and lightly sang— 


En débordant de Saint-Malo 
Nos longs avirons battaient Peau! 


Then she was called away for the beginning of the last act; and 
Nina, having made the change necessary for her next appearance, 
came out from the dressing-room and sat down. 

“Qh, you are wicked, Leo,” she said, as she contentedly crossed 
her hands in her lap, and looked at the young man with those 
friendly eves, “that you stayed away so long. I wished to sing the 
duet with you—but’ no—you begin Monday—and Miss Burgoyne 
comes Lack Monday 3 

“Does she? I thought she was ordered a long rest.” 

Nina laughed. 

“She sees in the papers that you come back—it is to be a great 
oveasion—she says to herself, ‘ Will he sing with that Italian girl? 
No! Let my throat be well or ill, I_am going back ;’ and she is 
coming, Leo. Never mind; I am to have the part of Clara; is it 
not an adwancement ? And everything is so much more comfort- 
able now ; Miss Girond has taken a room with Mrs. Grey ; then we 
co home always together ; and she has the use of the piano——” 

“Miss Ross, please!” called a voice at the door, ~ 

“Allright !” she called in reply. 

“The chorus is on, Miss.” 

“Albright 1” 

« \h,” she continued, “it is so good to see you back, Leo; yes, 
yes; London was a stranger city when you were away —there was 
noone. And it is all you I have to thank, Leo, for my introduc- 
ton here and my good fortune——” 

“Oh,nonsense, Nina!” Le said. “ What else could I have done ? 
It isn't you who ought to thank me—it’s Lehmann: I consider 
hin precious lucky to have got a substitute for Miss Burgoyne so 
tsily, So Miss Burgoyne is coming back on Monday?” 

“Shall I see you 


vs,” said Nina, as she went to the door. 


agin, Leo, to-night 2?” 
“Qa, Um coming to hear you sing ‘Now to the dance,’” he 
sail, as he followed her out into the corridor, and ascended with her 


the wings. 

is was a busy act for Nina; and the next time he had an 
nity of talking with her was after she had dressed herself in 
vi lul robes and was come up ready to go on the stage. Nina 
looked a little self-conscious when she first encountered him in 
thi ative; perhaps she was afraid of his contrasting her appearance 
with th it of Miss Burgoyne. If he did, it was certainly not to 
Nina's disadvantage. No ; Nina was much more distinguished- 
sing and refined than the pert little doll-like bride represented 
'y Miss Burgoyne: she wore the gorgeous costume of flowered 
White swtin with ease and grace; and her portentous white wig, 
wit ieathered brilliants and strings of pearls, seemed to add a 
Jepth and softness and mild lustre to her dark, expressive 
For an instant, as she came up to him, those beautiful, 
eves were turned to the ground, 

| cid not choose anything, Leo,” she said, modestly ; “I have 
tr vopy Miss Burgoyne.” 

|, there's a difference somehow, Nina;” said he, “and I 
us Miss Burgoyne had better begin and copy you.” 

a ewilt instant she raised her eyes: she was more than 
But she said nothing—indeed, she had now to go on the 
} Moe ifhe had contrasted her appearance favourably with 
* Miss Burgoyne, he was now inclined io give a similar verdict 
vcard to heracting. It certainly wanted the self-confidence of 
“sperience, and also the emphasis and exaggeration of comedy- 
‘sit was not nearly impudent enough for the upper 
ee but it was graceful and natural to a degree that sur- 
m a As for her voice, that was incomparably better than 

ie ete it was a fresh, sympathetic, finely modulated 
ra ne a been uninjured either by excessive training or exces- 

a is ionel was quite proud of his protegée y unseen, here in 
Aorta He could applaud as loudly as any ; if Nina did not hear, 

‘ust have been deaf. And when she came off at the end of the 
~or rather, immediately after the recall, which was as enthusiastic 
ab suo of actor or actress could desire—there was no stint to his 
i igs Nina’s heartfelt pleasure on hearing this warm com- 

pe eo shone through all her stage make-up. He asked if he 
State Chee as escort to Miss Girond and herself; but Nina 
so. Cite ae and she went home every night by themselves 
aiheee & cig? ed cab; she knew he must be tired after his long 
ite ieee he must go away and get to bed at once. So Lionel 
aut H rewine qt her ; and left the theatre ; and walked carelessly 

Well h v fometo his lodgings in Piccadilly. : : 
Posi. a ‘<< glad to find his old friend and comrade Nina getting 
bona oe at89 proud of her success, and looking so charming in 
a bial ak aa Se the guessed that she must have written to the 
y oe he : andiani, and sent photographs of herself as Grace 
(eerie Bat ° Andrea and Carmela and her other Neapolitan 
ite ie os it was not of Nina that he thought long, as he lay in 
the dtvests one smoked, and listened to the heavy murmur of 
fon we eS He had not got used to London yet. The 
‘ih imititicen: _ him a great, glaring thing; the lime-light 
Esineshave Bc sham ; even the applause of the delighted audience 
Vv brutal and offensive. ‘There was no repose, no reticence, 


ony 
1 


| 
her t 
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no self-respect and modesty about the whole affair ; it w: 

violent 5 a fanfaronade ; a coarse and ostentatious it De cotati 
seemed a kind cf insult to a quiet mind. He turned away from it 
altogether. His fancies had fled to the North again ; the long rail- 
way-journey was annihilated; again he was driving out to the still 
and beautiful valley, where those kind friends were standing at the 
door of the Lodge, fluttering a white welcome to him. He goes 
down the steep hill-side ; he crosses the stream at the Horse's 
Drink ; he reaches the hall-door, and is shaking hands with this one 
and that. And if the tall, proud maiden with the fine forehead and 
the clear calm hazel eyes is not among this group, be sure she will 
be here in the evening, to add her greeting to the rest. Oh, to 
think of that next morning—the sweet air blowing down from the 
hills—the silver lights among the purple clouds—the Aivyron 
swinging along its gravelly bed, a deep clear bronze where the sun- 
light strikes the shallows! Further and further into the solitudes 
these two idly wander—away from human ken—until the dogs in 
the kennels are no longer heard, nor is there even a black-cock 
crowing in the woods: nothing but the hum of the bees, and the 
whisper of the birch-branches, and the hushed low thunder of the 
Geinig falls. He could almost hear it now: or was not the 
continuous murmur that dazed and dinned his ears a sadly different 
sound—the muffled roar of cabs and carriages along Piccadilly, 
bearing home this teeming population from the blare and glare of 
the crowded theatres? A different sound indeed! He had come 


into another world; and the Aivron and Geinig, far away, were 
alone with the darkness and the stars. 
(To le contiuuea) 


THE comic element is, in African fashion, strangely mingled 
with the very ghastliest tragic in Mr. R. P. Ashe’s “ Two Kings of 
Uganda” (Sampson Low). Mwanga asks, ‘‘Can you do ahigh jump?” 
and insists on Mr. Ashe swimming, while he watches with childish 


delight, and then takes to covetously admiring the white man’s . 


“ beautiful clothes.” Yet, like Mte3a, who would never hear religion 
talked of except in a jest, Mwanga was a monster of cruelty and 
obscenity, “ possessed with a passion for blood.” Mtesa’s burial 
was happily unattended with any “great customs;” Mr. Ashe's 
brother missionary, Mr. Mackay, had to make the coffin out of all 
sorts of copper vessels, the great difficulty being to get metal enough, 
though, by successive squeezings, the dead king had been made as 
thin asa mummy. The saddest part of the book is the reprint of 
some of Bishop Hannington’s diary. Hannington in fever, calling 
for Mackay ; Hannington in high glee, making a Christmas pudding ; 
Hannington robbing the lions of their whelp ; Hannington at last 
writing :—‘ Only a few ladies came to see the wild beast to-day. I 
felt so low and wretched I retired within my den, whither they fol- 
lowed me.” Mr. Ashe asks how far the Church is justified in 
sending missionaries to countries which they cannot reach without 
being armed? We may add—How far are white men justified in 
making themselves the sport of black tyrants in places which even 
those who went to war with Abyssinia for the sake of Missionary 
Stern will pronounce inaccessible ? Very sad, too, is the record 
of the murders of convert page-hoys. How far the persecution 
from which Mr. Ashe narrowly escaped was due to dread of 
European annexation it is hard to tell. Mwanga was pretty well 

osted as to the issue of the Franco-German War, and of course he 
thought the killing of Gordon a proofof the Mahdi’s invincibility. Mr. 
Ashe is as humorous about the defects of his outfit— No salt, but 
Epsom salts by the stone; no butter, but abundance of castor oil, 
&c,”—as he is about the Buganda plan of retiring to blow your 
nose (colds are very common) upon a small square of bark cloth. 

Always interesting, the ‘‘ Report of the Royal Colonial Institute” 
(Sampson Low) contains this time a more than usually valuable 
set of papers. The veteran Mr. W. Gisborne’s paper on Colonisa- 
tion gave Lord Meath the opportunity of insisting on the difference 
between colonisation and emigration, and of pleading forcibly for 
his plan of State aid. The discussion on Mr. A. P. Hensman’s 
account of Western Australia accentuated the truth, which Govern- 
ment for some time seemed unwilling to admit, that there we have 
“an Imperial inheritance which it would be most undesirable to 
hand over to a few thousand people.” Sir Lepel Griffin was slash- 
ing, as usual, in his onslaught on the Native Princes of India. As 
Mr. Hurrychund Chintamon remarked, the fact that some of these 
princes are failures must not be made an excuse for destroying the 
dynasties. The settlement of a military colony in Kashmir was also 
cinvassed. That natives take a part in these meetings proves that 
the Institute is justifying its claim to be not English only, but 
Imperial. Zhe speech, for instance, on Mr. H. H. Johnston’s paper 
on British West African trade was made by Mr. S. Lewis, a negro of 
Sierra Leone. Combating Mr. Johnston’s too indiscriminate 
censure of the Sierra Leoners, Mr. Lewis showed that, so far from 
being “the sweepings of Africa,” they are mainly descended from 
the Vorubas, “a people much like the English in aptness for trade, 
intelligence, and industry. The truth is, the Sierra Leoners have 
forced their way to the front almost everywhere on the West Coast. 
They have contracted the English vices of independence, and 
straightforwardness, and plain-speaking, and don’t allow themselves 
to be kicked about as some Africans do.” This twentieth volume 
contains the account of a banquet to celebrate the twenty-first 
anniversary, at which the Prince of Wales presided, while both 
Lords Rosebery and Brassey made speeches. . 

‘As well illustrated as “Behind the Bungalow” (though in a 
wholly different style) is the late Surgeon-Major Theobald 
Purcell’s “Suburb of Yedo” (Chapman and Hall). The letter- 
press gives very graphic sketches of the Japanese at home, their 
dainty miniature gardens, the ceremonious politeness even of the 
humblest. The barber, the doctor, the story-teller, the sparrow- 
catcher, the street-artist, who draws his pictures, not in chalks, but 
in dyed sands, all appear on Mr. Purcell’'s canvas. The book is 
full of pathetic touches (as how could it fail to be when ‘Old 
Japan ” was passing away before the writer's eyes ?), It is also a 
storehouse of old customs and superstitions. The wide-spread 
belief in “ holy stones,” which it is impossible to dig up, and which 
cure various maladies, is found in Japan. More distinctive is 
Nagaré Kanjo, the cloth looped up at the four corners, into which 


kindly passers-by pour water to help out of purgatory the soul of . 


a woman who has died in child-birth. Such an act is one proof out 
of many that “ whatever the faults of the Japanese, a want of kindli- 
ness and sympathy can never be included among them.” 

In “Literary Influence in British History” (Allen) the Hon. 
A. §. G. Canning had a grand subject, which he has used as 
might be expected from the author of ‘Thoughts on Shakespeare's 
Historical Plays” and the able analyst of Scott’s characters. His 
treatment of the Tudor period is, perhaps, the most suggestive. 
So much sickening nonsense is talked about the~Renascence, that 
it is refreshing to read “the literary knowledge and education of 
Henry VIII.’s time, instead of checking bigotry, were usually 
enlisted in its favour.” He notes the tact with which Shakespeare 
“gives only the first part of Henry's reign,” but he scarcely brings 
into due prominence the unpleasant fact that in Tudor times the 
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royal policy became satur: vi ischiev j 
ae & Uuciiovallign We ace cla! he pe | 
Masago L are gl . again points out Lord 
ulay’s “ moral recklessness ” which, while devoting page after 
ey of glowing praise to very questionable heroes, can diemise 
ae Snes Ken with the cold remark, “ The little that is known 
ae ah i bane About quite modern times he is scrupulously 
en om a Tory, he admits that “none of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
iterary efforts showed the real greatness of his mind.” The 
eae in “ Coningsby :” “Who can deny that Christ is the 
ein glory of the Jewish Race?” seems to him as incongruous as 
Writing, * On our side is Virtue and Erin, On theirs is the 
ae and Guilt,” while he chose to live in England, the pet of 
cog a pee enough, while warmly and deservedly praising 
Geni si. h apters in Mr. Lecky’s “England in the Eighteenth 
entury,” Mr. Canning ignores the sudden change of front which 
Bee ost Mr. Lecky a champion of Unionism. 
en even parsons are driven to turn their giebe into pasture 
ae Wrightson’s “ Fallow and Fodder Crops.” (Chapman and 
all) is sure to be read with special interest. Mr. Wrightson’s 
work at Downton is guarantee for his being practical; and his 
opening pages show that, unlike some “ book farmers,” h 
business instead of dilati i eleee te 
: ead of dilating on botany, chemistry, geology, &c. 
After discussing the need of bare fallows and their cost, he details 
the Cirencester, Rothamsted, Sapperton, and other experiments. 
compares the value of the different roots and grasses, and ends with 
a history of ensilage—which he had described _as “sour hay” in 
the Agricultural Society's Fournal in 1874. The book is one from 
which farmers cannot fail to learn much. : 

Our notice of Mr. Sidney Whitman’s “Imperial Germany” 
(Triibner), must needs be sadly inadequate. It is a book to be 
read and studied, marked as it is by historical insight (witness the 
pregnant remark that “Had Germany had a Cavour in 1815, 
Alsace would have become German, Lorraine would still be French, 
and the war of 1870 would never have been fought”) as well as by 
subtle analysis of character. In this latter respect, the Germans 
area puzzle. “Deutsche Treue” is their old motto; yet even the 
proverbial Yankee with his wooden nutmegs is a less unscrupulous 
pirate of trademarks, and fabricator of cheap and nasty imitations. 
Then the slavish worship of mere rank (quite different from our 
“ love of a lord”’) is strange in a people whose beast is freedom, and 
whose moving principle, Mr. Whitman asserts, is ‘‘the sense of duty.” 
Again, while denying their originality in Art, Mr. Whitman says 
Germans think more for themselves than we do; that is why the 
Press is less a power among them than among us. “ The strangely 
double nature of their character” is shown, too, in the fact that, 
though the papers are almost as full of Hetrathsgesuche as is our 
Matrimonial News, “German girls are much less influenced by the 
hope of marrying money than are the daughters of our well-to-do 
classes—with German men it is the reverse.” We hope we have 
done with Solingen bayonets; the men who made them are those 
who send out facsimiles of Sheffield packages with “ Rogers” altered 
to “ Rotgens,’” Novill” to “Nobill,”&c. In one thing the Germans 
set usan example: instead of makinga revenue out of patent medicine 
stamps, their Government periodicaily publishes analyses of quack 
drugs, showing that stuff sold for many shillings costs the makers a 
very few pence. 

Mr. Froude has not a pleasant way of putting things. While 
telling, in his“ English in Ireland,” many wholesome truths, he 
did so in such terms as to make himself hated by the people whose © 
misgovernment he had keendeploring. In like manner, in his“ Bow 
of Ulysses,” he deprecated giving representative governments to 
those West Indian islands which are still Crown colonies. This was 
all very well, but’when he threatened that if it was done we 
should be paving the way fora return to savagery—that these islands 
would become what Hayti is,and worse; blood-stained dens given up 
to devil-worship, cannibalism, and Obeah, it could scarcely be expected 
that educated negroes like Mr. J. J. Thomas, lately deceased, author 
of The Creole Grammar,” would sit down quietly under the imputa- 
tion. In “Froudacity” (Fisher Unwin), Mr. Thomas, borrowing 
a word coined in Australia to characterise Mr. Froude’s peculiar 
manner, shows that Hayti is by no means a fair precedent. The 
Laytians passed at once, wholly untaught and untrained, from cruel 
slavery to freedom ; and the case was complicated by the treachery 
of the mulattos. The coloured people in Trinidad, &c., have, on 
the contrary, had nearly two generations of freedom since emancipa- 
tion, and they are not divided into hostile factions. He further 
traverses most of Mr. Froude'’s allegations, and protests in powerful 
language against that gentleman's appeal : ‘Wanted, a religion for 
the West Indian blacks.” The book is well worth reading, not only 
jor its own sake (and it does prove its point), but also as being the 
work of one of those whom Carlyle, the Apostle of Mr. Froude’s 
“Gospel of Force,” scoffel at under the provoking title of 
“ Quashee.” 

The Chronology and Analysis of International Law,” by Mr. 
Percy Pain (Digby and Long), is one of those books which we 
owe to the exigencies of compétitive examinations, but although it 
professes to be a “cram” book only, Mr. Pain’s book will 
be of use even to the general reader in affording him an 
orderly exposition of the chief rules which govern the intercourse of 


State. 
oo 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


THERE is much honest, hearty good feeling combined with a 
strong sentiment of religion in * Human Sympathy: a Collection 
of Rough Blocks of Verse,” by “ One of Those Who Loves His 
Fellow Men,” published by A. Green, of Bolton. The subjects are 
very varied. _‘ Indigestion ” and “Tobacco” are not far from 
“Lord Help Us,” “Heaven and Hell,” and “The Wounded 
Warrior.” But the poet is-always sensible and healthy and is not 
without a ceriain rough humour, of which a good specimen may be 
pound in “ The Reason Why,” which runs :— 

Why these fierce invprecations, 
Why these rushings to and fro, 
Why these wild gesticulations, 
And these words so full of woe? 
Why these agonised contoriions, 
Why thy face with anger black ? 
“___Gt {! ask a few less questions, 
I've been sitting on a tack |! 1" 
(Business end up). 

From the Antipodes—that is to say, from Messrs. Angus and 
Robertson, of Sydney—we have “Sun and Cloud on River and 
Sea,” by Ishmael Dare. _ Though this gentleman's fluency in 
versifying renders him at times reckless in the matter of grammar, | 
he occasionally expresses himself very prettily. He has, we fancy, 
been at school with Mr. Swinburne, and in “A Climb at Daydawn” 
he apostrophises the Sun inastyle which should not displease his 
master, : Lhe following, from “Moonlight in the Tropics,” is’ 
commendable :— 

And then a slowly-brightening track 

Shines out in sp!endour on the waves 
And lightens all the cloudy wrack, 

And all the west with radiance paves, = 
And lifts the pall, and turns our gaze— 

Still aching with the glare of noon-= 
Up toa sheen of softer rays— 

A low, bright moon. 


If Mr. Dare is a young poet, with pains and pruning he may 
come to something. 
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CONVICT LIFE AT WORM 


DRAWN BY PAUL RENOUARD. 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE PRISON—THE DOORKEEPER ADMITS VISITORS 


HE AIR OF WORMWOOD SCRUBS is pure and healthy, 
and gives 2 man an appetite, and the general fare, though 
sufficient for bodily support, is hardly as ample as a prisoner 

would like. The food is excellent—a good-sized loaf and a pint of 
cocoa for breakfast ; soup, or rice, or meat, with a similar loaf for 
dinner ; a pint of tea or gruel with a third luaf asa wind-up. The 


WRITTEN B 


serving of the meals is done by 4 warder with two 
prisoners in attendance upon him, who carry round the 
baskets of bread and tie cans of tea and gruel. Only the 
good-conduct prisoners have the luxury of tea, we believe. 
The warder serves out at the door of each cell’; the 
prisoner has his pint filled, takes his loaf, and steps back 
and closes his door with commendable celerity. A whole 
ward full of prisoners is served in seven or eight 
minutes. : ; 
Meals are obtained with greater regularity than in the 
free estate before the gates were locked against them. 
It has, asa rule, not been a career of affluence out of 
gaol. A short while since a visitor to this prison—a 


poor outcast of a woman—took her brother sharply to 
task on this question, after being reprimanded for her 
want of feeling towards him. hs 

“Why haven't you been here afore to see me?” was 
one of his complaints. 

“ Couldn’t,” was the laconic answer. 

“Why not?” 

“No tin,” was the quick reply. “ Had to havea 
whip round amongst ‘em all to get up fourpence to pay 
my railway fare down here to-day.” 

“ Don't believe it.” 

« Ah sit’s all very well for you to talk. You have your 
meals regular now. Well, / don’t. I’ve had nothing 
to eat since yesterday morning—you have. You've 


something to be thankful for—{ haven't. Don’t you . 


grumble.’ : ' 
A little extra in the way of refreshment—if the weather 


should be very hot—is supplied at this prison to the 
convicts who’ are employed in building operations. 
Water mixed with oatmeal is given out at certain 
periods of the day. The men are allowed to take it in 
turn to help themselves to this, and considerable inge- 
nuity is exercised by the old penal servitude hand in 
getting more than his fair share—in giving, for instance, 
an ingenious and deep scoop of his utensil and bringing 
to the surface rather more oatmeal than he is lawlully 
entitled to. The oatmeal itself is more “ satisfying ” 
than the water, which is simply thickened with that in- 
gredient, and an extra proportion is worth securing, if 
possible. 

There are other varieties of labour beside brickmaking 
and bricklaying at Wormwood Scrubs. There is shoe- 
making for those whose health is not strong, or who 


are “in solitary ;” there is the making of Post-office. 


bags; tailoring, if we recollect right ; and, lastly, book- 
binding and printing on a somewhat considerable 
scale. 

This latter branch is particularly interesting to a 


visitor, and is somewhat of the nature of a novelty as re- 
gards prison labour. 
quaintance have we any remembrance of a printing and book- 
binding establishment attached; it appears to be a luxury of 
work for prisoners of a fair degree of intelligence—or whose 
health is not particularly strong. 


For in no other prison of our ac- 


Ilere, at Wormwood Scrubs, 
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WOOD SCRUBS PRISON—PART yj 


y F. W. ROBINSON, AUTHOR OF “GRANDMOTUER’S Money,” &c, 


are printed all the books for prison service—all the ; 
ledgers, and cash books required in all the ie Ne Journals, 
lists and forms and schedules—and here m4 isons the 
on of innumerable portly account books, big encihg goes 
solid enough and handsome enough for bankers’ enough “and 
merchants’ offices. The work is admirably Pas and 
prisoners take a pride in turning it out well. Sieiearrt and the 
attempted. 2PNS 1s even 
The prisoners appear anxious to show the best 
of their work to the visitors, and more than anxio: % 
just a word of explanation now and then, to ta 
somebody who is from the outside, and Puher 


Specimens 
tO get in 
y something to 
13 a link i 
were between the free world and their sad sees re as it 


are probably the men with the longest sentences These 
some of them—and who are, as a rule, generally the wore 
ie. 


haved. 
Ilere is one of the saddest of sights—a man who i 
US 


held holy Orders, and who is looking very unlike a clereyman p 
oe OW 


in his convict dress; and here, unless we are greatly mistaken | 
actually one whom we have known in olJ times as a brisk a ia 
2 : ¢ te : @ brisk young 
fellow, who was the pride of his mother, and “she was 3 


widow.” 

_Last seen by the writer of these lines as a visitor with a complaj 
with a protest against a garden-wall having given way ain 
his house in Cold Harbour Lane, Brixton, and ae com rae 
our own next door to him—he was possessed with ee 
siderable powers of argument, we remember, and adel a 
prove that the damage was our lookout, not his; a sired ee 2 
man, a bachelor then, with life before him—Louis Stourton, afer 
wards condemned to death, and sentence commuted sae 
servitude for life, for the “ Penge murder "—which we abe 
liberty of thinking was not a murder at all, but only a ene 
story of neglect and greeJ, culminating in the death of one weak 
woman. 

There are a few special posts for prisoners at the “Scrubs.” The 

garden is, for instance, an occupation invariably given to a well. 
Lehaved convict who is not strong enough for active work, or for 
sedentary employment in the seclusion of his cell. He has at least 
life in the sunshine, and keeps the strips of garden-ground and 
grass-beds in order round the broad spaces where the prisoners 
exercise. 
_ Then there is the keeper of the tool-houses, where the spades 
and picks and trowels are stored that have been in use during 
the day, an occupation of trust that is highly valued ; and there 
the attendant of the chain-room. Of course these men are under 
surveillance with the rest, although it is hardly as strict. They are 
men who are trusted, and whose long service without a 1eport has 
advanced them in the scale. 

The chain-room is one of the features of interest in this busy 
prison. Herein are all the paraphernalia of prison punishment—a 
little torture-chamber of a somewhat mild description. Herein, 
hanging from the walls, are chairs of every degree of pattern and 
thickness, and all scrupulously bright, without flaw or fleck; 
and a history of handcuffs might be compiled from the nume- 
rous specimens arranged in patterns on all sides—targe hand- 
cuffs and small, old-fashioned and new—handcuffs that have 
gone completely out of use, heavy, cumbersome, unsightly, 
and most unfashionable — and 
neat and natty handcuffs of 
which any refractory might be 
proud, if, it were not for the 
galling fact that they are too 
highly effective in checking the 
free disposal of one’s I:mbs. The 


visitor is shown with no small 
degree of pride, the identical 
handcuffs which II. R.H. the 


Princess of Wales insisted upon 
trying on on_ the occasion ol 
her visit to Wormwood Scrubs 
sume two years since — handcuffs 
that are sacred now to sightseers, 
and which will in all probability 


hamper no convict’s movements 
again. . 

In this room also are some glit- 
tering, but particularly ugly, 


steel tripods, to which the prisoner 
who ‘has been extra disobedient 
and refractory may be fastened 
bare-backed at embarrassing epochs 
in his career; whilst above 
them are various specimens © 
the birch-rod and the cat, some ¢ 
them light and airy trifles, which 
seem to suggest that they are on y 
there ‘for fun,” and others 
that evidently mean business of an 
unpleasant character should circum- 
stances arise to bring them mic 
active operation. 

There is much food for thought 
in the chain-room of the prison 
at Wormwood Scrubs, and one is 
glad, with a little shiver, to get out 
uf it. cack 
The prisoner whose misson : 
is to keep these manacles 0 


various appurtenances of ee 

tion in order, and wi Rae 
pee ding F 4 

; of his time in polishing? 

most p ne ist 


re-polishing, is absent on 
occasion of our visit. : 

“He will know people _ have 
been, though,” suid Chief Warder 
Stone to us, “and which artic.es 
have been touched and take 
gown.” He is a man wit his 
heart in his work, and our artist 
has since drawn him to the life at 
his task of furbishing up the nat 
perty of which he is the prov 
custodian. 
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A LABOUR OF LOVE—A WELL-LENAVED CONVICT WHO KEEPS TUE IANDCUFFS BRIGHT 


CONVICT LIFE AT WORMWOOD SCRUBS PRISON 
DRAWN BY PAUL RENOUARD 


Tue second tallots in FRANCE on Sunday exactly fulfilled 
expectation. The Republicans obtained a considerable majority— 
128 against 51 Reactionaries—and the Boulangists were badly 
defeated, just as at the first elections. Owing to the result being so 
plainly foréseen, no excitement whatever was felt, but voters went 
early to the polls, and hurried away to make holiday in the fine 
weather. Indeed, France has never known so quiet an election 
day. The Paris Boulevards were thronged at night awaiting the 
returns, yet beyond a little ferment at Montmartre and Belleville, 
when M; Rochefort’s failure was announced, the people were orderly 
and good-tempered. So also in the provinces, where, at Toulouse, 
the Republicans merely celebrated the victory of M. Constans, 
Minister of the Interior, over the Boulangist candidate by a comic 
satirical procession. General relief prevails that the country is 
spared the shock of a change of Government, more especially as 
present appearances indicate that the Moderates will control events 
rather than the Radicals, Should the Moderate Republicans and 
the true Conservatives combine—on the plan of the British Unionists 
—they would command a good majority in the Chamber, and much 
general popularity. Some such alliance is needed, for parties in the 
House are balanced pretty much as they were in the last Chamber, 
and the Government supporters are not strong enough t) stand 
alone without either Radical or Conservative help. The pure 
Radicals are weaker than before by some forty seats, many of 
their strongholds having fallen to the Boulangists, who are 
mostly converted Radicals. The exact divis‘on of parties may be 
calculated as 364 Republicans and 211 of the Opposition ; the former 
section consisting of 240 
split up into 168 Royalists and Bonapartists, and 43 Boulangists. 
There being 282 new men clected, these figures may possibly alter 
a3 the Session proceeds. Though distinctly beaten, Boulangism 
cannot be considered dead, for the avowed Boulangists outnumber 
ty 18 those in the last Parliament. They chiefly represent the 
large towns of France, Paris and the suburbs alone sending 18, 
although the triumphant majorities of last January no longer exist. 
But the General’s departure to Jersey is a virtual confession that 
the cause is hopeless at present, so naturally the rats are leaving the 
sinking ship. Thus M. Hervé, the Comte de Paris's right hand, coolly 
throws the General over, and prophesies that his influence will soon 
vanish; while M. Arthur Meyer, editor of the Gaulois, and formerly 
an enthusiastic convert from Royalism, quits his quondam allies 
with a cynical farewell headed—* Bon soir, messieurs.” Neverthe- 
less, some lively scenes over the verification of the elections may 
be expected when the Chamber meets, probably about November 12. 


Chill autumn has brought most people back to PARIS, which 
continues crowded with visitors anxious for a last look at the 
Exhibition before it closes on the 3Ist inst. On Sunday the 
admissions to the Exhibition beat the record, numbering 335,000. 
The farewell fétes begin next week at the Elysée, and there is also to 
be a grand Franco-Belgian festival in aid of the Antwerp sufferers, 
when the precious figures of the Antwerp giants will arrive fur the 
occasion. Dramatic circles are lively again. Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt is playing in a gorgeous revival of Zhéodora at the 
Porte St. Martin, and a dull melodrama has come out at the Chateau 
a’Eau, La Conspiration du Général Malet, by MM. de Lassus, Dorville, 
and Richard, which the Censure refused to permittillafter the elections, 
lest its political bent should be misinterpreted. Another eminent 
military leader has died, Gencral Lebrun, best known for his heroic 
defence of Bazeilles in the Franco-Prussian War. 


After many false alarms, the Czar’s visit to GERMANY has at last 
been undertaken. His Majesty was expected at Berlin yesterday 
(Friday) morning, but his stay will be short and, from present 
signs, more likea necessary civility in returning Emperor William's 
visit than a cordial and pleasant action. Indeed, the Czar will not 
be the German Emperor's guest at one of his palaces, but will reside 
on his own territory at the Russian Embassy. “Moreover, it is 
especially marked that Emperor William did not remain at Kiel to 
receive the Czar, although he went there on purpose to greet the 
British Squadron—no small compliment. Certainly, the German 
Emperor is a honorary British Admiral, but great importance is 
nevertheless attached to this special honour to England, particu- 
larly considering how warmly the Emperor greeted and entertained 
the British officers. The Czar reached Kiel the very next night, 
and would arrive at Berlin to breakfast, being greeted at the station 
by the Emperor and Imperial House. A gala banquet and operatic 
representation follow in the evening, to-day (Saturday) an Imperial 
shooting party takes place at Letzlingen, and on Sunday, after an 
official lunch at the Russian Embassy, the Czar leaves for home. 
M. de Giers does not accompany his Sovereign, and, as usual, 
official circles are busily asserting that the meeting has no political 
object, though no one credits such assertions. The Press teems 
with suppositions that Russia wishes to counteract the effect of the 
Triple Alliance, but the Germans remain very cool towards Russia, 
and still complain of the danger of her military preparations on the 
frontier, in spite of Prince Bismarck’s declaration that the foreign 
situation is most peaceful. On his side, the Czar can neither relish 
the coming Greco-German marriage nor the German Emperor's 
intended visit to Constantinople, which has aroused so much interest 


and congratulation in Austria and Turkey, The Russian journals’ 


indeed are most bitter on the subject, and abuse Prince Bismarck and 
the Germans with renewed vigour. Public opinion generally persists 
in considering this visit as an event of the highest importance, which 
must exercise great influence over affairs in Eastern Europe, and 
bring Turkey into closer touch with the Allied | Powers. 
Indeed, the Triple Alliance is more discussed than ever, thanks to 
the article of “Outidanos” in the Contemporary Review, which has 
been widely commented on in Continental circles, and has given 
much offence in Italy. But Emperor William does not devote all 
his time to foreign affairs. He has personally given a severe snub 
to the Junker, or Old Conservative party, for attacking through their 
mouthpiece, the Kreuz Zeitung, the Cartel party, or coalition of 
United Conservatives and National Liberals. The journal com- 
plained that the Emperer was obliged to govern according to the 
dictates of the Cartel party, so His Majesty promptly expressed his 
strong disapproval of such political views, attacks, and insinuations, 
acding that he allowed no party to possess the Imperial ear. The 
Junkers have meekly accepted their scolding, and many adherents 
have deserted the clique out of loyalty to the Emperor, but there 
is general surprise that His Majesty should condescend to enter 
upon newspaper strife. 

The deadlock in SERVIA continues, but at last there is a faint 
hope that Queen Nathalie will eventually come to terms. As yet 
she adheres to her rights, while the Government dare not yield, 
being bound in honour to King Milan. The Queen takes her 
stand upon the Constitution, which authorises every Servian subject 
to live within the kingdom. As, however, the same laws provide 
that King Milan shall superintend his son’s education, entailing his 
frequent residence in Servia, it is evident that the country cannot 
contain both King and Queen at the same time without serious 
trouble, Accordingly, the Regents and Ministry try to shift the 


Moderates and 124 Radicals, the latter ° 
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responsibility to the new Lesser Skuptschina, which meets to- 
none and will probably be persuaded to vot? a measure raat 
the limit of the King and Queen's stay in Servia. Queen Nathalie 
announces beforehand that she will not accept any such decision, as 
only the Great Skuptschina has any power to alter the mee alae 
Legally, she is right, indeed the Ministry themselves are a 7 
violate the Constitution, fearing to create a dangerous precedent. 
The Belgrade public warmly side with Her Majesty, bao the Queen 
receives strong support from Russia, who is generally a ite 

with endeavouring to overthrow the present Dynasty in favour 
of a Muscovite protégé. As a counterpoise to Russian ie 
fluence in Servia, AUSTRIA openly espouses the cause 0 

BULGARIA. The Emperor gave the first hint of this change of 
policy when he praised Bulgaria at the meeting of the Delegations, 
and now an important inspired article in Count Kalnoky s oa 
the Fremdenblatt, warmly urges the official recognition of Prince 
Ferdinand. This article advises the Porte to take the initiative 
for the Prince’s recognition at once, as, NOW that Bulgaria has 
shown her capacity for self-government, no Cabinet could reasonably 
refuse the demand, and the Porte’s action would almost certainly be 
followed by the other Powers. Naturally the Bulgaria“s have 
eagerly seized upon the Austrian suggestion, and the semi-official 
Svoboda even asserts that the country will declare her independ- 
ence if her suzerain remains indifferent much longer. But TURKEY, 
as usual, pays little attention to menaces on any subject, witness 
her apathy about ARMENIA, Fresh complaints come in respecting 
the harsh treatment of the Christians, yet the settlement of the 
Moussa Bey outrages seems as far off as ever. Though the witnesses 
against the notorious chief have been duly interrogated, their 
examination has been annulled through a minor technicality and 
must be gone over again. Further, the Porte declares that certain 
articles of the Berlin Treaty prevent reforms being introduced 
specially into Armenia, lest other Christian communities should 
raise similar claims, Turkish dealings with CRETE are evidently 
no more satisfactory, for the situation is still very serious. Many 
refugees are encamped in the mountains, escaping from the cruelty 
of the Ottoman troops, while their Greek brethren at Athens aid 
the malcontents, and put considerable pressure on the Hellenic 
Government to act more forcibly in the matter. 


Military affairs form the chief news of interest from INDIA. The 
Punjab frontier force has been re-arranged under the reformed 
mobilisation scheme, and will consist of north and south divisions, 
ready to advance immediately across the frontier in case of war. To 
meet all such necessary expenses, the Commander-in-Chief is granted 
incréased spending powers without referring to the Government. 
Sir F. Roberts, by the by, has been insisting on the necessity of 
good shooting on the battle-field. He points out that marksman- 
ship is a tradition of the English race, and that it is better not to fire 
at all than to fire wildly. The shooting of the native troops has 
greatly improved this year. Public meetings sympathising with the 
Bombay corrupt native officials are still being held, and the Hindoos 
and Mahomedans have again come into serious collision, this time 
at Madras, during the Hindoo Dusserah festival. 


Disasters in the UNITED STATES are always on an extensive 
scale, and the latest catastrophe is no exception. One of the finest 
steamers on the Mississippi, the Coroxz, was on her first trip after 
a thorough refitting, when her boilers suddenly exploded, just as 
she was about to answer a salute, and the vessel sank in an instant. 
Bodies and wreckage shot into the air and strewed the river, while 
at least forty persons were killed, although a passing steamer 
rescued many others in a terribly injured and frightened condition. 
The members of the Pan-American Congress are enjoying a forty 
days’ tour through the chief industrial centres of the States before 
they settle down to work. They are travelling luxuriously at 
Government expense, and are most gorgeously entertained by the 
local authorities, Mr. Blaine has been elected President, much to 
the annoyance of some of the delegates.—Another important 
gathering is to be the International Marine Conference at Washing- 
ton next week, where all European nations will be represented 
except Portugal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. In ITALy a terrible storm has devastated 
the province of Cagliari, in Sardinia. Houses collapsed in all 
directions, burying their inhabitants, with much loss of life 
and property.—BELGIUM laments a fresh disister at Antwerp. 
A saw mill in a very populous district caught fire, and the 
flames were so fierce that the firemen could not prevent many 
of the neighbouring houses from being destroyed. Bodies of the 
victims of the late explosion are still being discovered.—The 
success of the London dock strike has visibly influenced other 
countries. In HOLLAND the masters at Rotterdam have compromised 
with the strikers, conceding the required §¢. an hour and an advance 
of 50 per cent. on the Sunday wages, although they will only guarantee 
four hours’ certain work instead of six. The men have resumed 
work, Now the Amsterdam dockers agitate for higher wages, while 
the German labourers:at Flensburg in Schleswig-Holstein have 
struck.—RussIA is much annoyed at her national shortcomings 
being exposed by the Archbishop of Kherson, who took the oppor- 
tunity of Odessa celebrating her century of Muscovite rule to utter 
some stinging home-truths. He pointed out that Odessa owes all 
her prosperity to the German and Jewish residents, who are frugal 
and industrious, while the Russians are lazy, irreligious, given to 
drink, and careless about the training of their children.—Russta and 
Japan have just concluded their first Treaty of Commerce, which 
accords Russian merchandise considerable favour. Now Japan has 
entered into treaties with three great Powers—Russia, German 
and the United States—has nearly concluded an agreement wi 
Italy, and is still negotiating with Great Britain and France. 
Nevertheless many Japanese dislike the treaties, and, besides a 
monster opposition meeting at Tokio, the Cabinet themselves are 
said to be divided. The appointment of foreign judges is the chief 
stumbling-block.—EGYPT rejoices in temporary peace, a good Nile 
and'revived trade. Osman Digna has gone to see the Khalifa at 
age se 2 ee Suakin.—In CaNapDA, Quebec has 

een alarmed by a fresh fall of rock neai i 
crushed a house, but no one was hurt. eMart 
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THE Royal party in the Highlands now consi 

with Prince and_ Princess Hina and their children Rg tin 
Frederica of Hanover. The Hereditary Grand Duke and Princess 
Alix of Hesse have left for Germany, whence Prince Louis af 
Battenberg has arrived on a visit to Her Majesty. Music ‘and 
theatricals have enlivened the usual quiet life at Balmoral te 
Madame Albani-Gye sang one morning to Her Majesty and the 
Princesses, while Princess Beatrice and some of the Royal Household 
played in some private theatricals before the Queen and numerous 
guests, including the Duke and Duchess of Fife, who had dined 
with the Royal party. The Duchess frequently comes over from 
Mar !Lodge to lunch with Her Majesty, and Viscount Cross “as 
Minister-in-attendance, generally dines with the Queen in the 
evening. On Sunday morning Her Majesty, with the Princesses 
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and Prince Henry, attended Divine Service j < 
Rev. A. Campbell officiated, and in the ata ree Wne 
the Prince and Princesses, called on the ex-Em sae 
Abergeldie. On Monday night the theatricals i is Eugenie ap 
repeated before a fresh party of guests, and next hse CQUX Were 
lunched at Mar Lodge with the Duke and Duchess aie Queen 
home in an open carriage despite the rain and cold driving 
Her Majesty holds a Council at Balmoral. Several ae EXE Week 
are being carried out at Windsor Castle during the Qu mprovements 
notably a new warming system for the Royal apartme SCu's absence, 
The Prince and Princess of Wales have remain ae 
Fredensborg with the Danish Royal Family, They have 
excursions, the Prince and his sons spending one nde daily 
hunt, while next day the Prince and Princess with ther dgrand 
Russian families went to Elsinore to meet the Batis ‘nish and 
and lunched on board the Admiral’s ship. The chief off; = 
Squadron subsequently dined with the Royal circle at Fre 
Prince George of Wales accompanying them back to Co ee ek 
a ball given by the Danish Officers’ Naval Club in ae lagen to 
English and Russian visitors. On Sunday the Prince al the 
of Wales and family attended Divine Service in the Englic] cinees 
at Copenhagen, and afterwards lunched with the Czar an tena 
on board their yacht Derjava before returning to Pislaen 
The Prince lunched with the British Minister on hore 


Te the 
© Queen, with 


ed this week at 


eae . lay 1d 
joined in a Court hunt. To-day (Saturday) the family ¢, fa 
disperses. The Czarina goes home to join the Conte 

ywhy ‘] 


Wednesday, while the Prince and Princess of W 
Danish King and Queen and the Czarewitch, leave for \th 
attend the Royal wedding. On quitting Athens the ots » 
poses to accompany Prince Albert Victor to Egypt on his wa Aa 
India, in order to spend three days at Cairo, and to retin he 
British and Egyptian troops who were so successful in the , 
Dervish campaign. He will probably inspect some of the bat a 
fields of 1882, such as Tel-el-Kebir. The Princess anJ Jones ee 
will not accompany the Prince, but return home, zai Gmunden Hs 
stay with the Duchcss of Cumberland. es 
The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh have been in Berlin stayine 
with the Empress Frederick. They called on the Emperor aie 
Empress-at Potsdam, and left on Sunday to visit the Grand Dukeot 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin at Ludwigslust, where they met the I)uchess's 
brother and sister-in-law, the Grand Duke and Duchess Vladimir, 
on their way to Cannes.—Princess Louise has been staying with 
Mrs. Campbell, of Blythswood, at Innischonian, Loch Awe.—Prin- 
cess Alix and the Hereditary Grand Duke of Hesse spent a short 
time in town on their way home from Balmoral, and went to the 
Savoy Theatre. They left on Saturday for Darmstadt, ezi Dover 
and Ostend.—The King and Queen of Greece and family have 
reached home, and are superintending the arrangements for their 
son’s wedding on the 2gth inst. Nearly all Athens has been reno- 
vated, ancient monuments being cleaned, old streets pulled down 
and the road to Marathon repaired for visitors to the battlefield. 
The museums and monuments will be illuminated every night; 
while an amateur dramatic club, of the best Hellenic families, will 
act Aischylus's play, Zhe Perszans. A large fleet of foreign vessels 
will assemble off Salamis during the festivities, including the finest 
German iron-lads, part of the British Mediterranean Squadron, 
several Russian men-of-war with the Czarewitch, a small Italian 
squadron with the Crown Prince on board, besides Danish, Austrian, 
and Turkish ships. The Greeks are discussing an old tradition, 
that the Mosque of Santa Sophia at Constantinople shall be restored 
to Christian worship by a Greek Emperor named Constantine, with 
his wife Sophia. As the bride and bridegroom elect bear the 
required names, superstitious people regard this coincidence as a 
lucky omen. Meanwhile Princess Sophie, who is still at Berlin, 
has been- accompanying her mo her and sisters to bid farewell to 


ales, with the 


‘various charitable institutions, the whole party also attending a 


concert in aid of the Children’s Holiday Homes. The Princess 
will take formal leave of her friends at a dinner with a Court recep- 
tion and concert on Monday next, and will start for her new home 
on the following Saturday.—Prince Louis of Battenberg has been 
appointed commander of H.M.S. gunboat Scout. 
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LEEDS TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL (From Our Special Correspondent). 
——The most important musical event of the current week is the 
sixth Leeds Festival, which commenced at the Town Lall on 
Wednesday. It is, of course, now not practicable to give any 
account of the opening concerts, save to say that Berlioz’s /a sf was 
announced on Wednesday morning, while the evening was =ct apart 
for the third act of Zannhaiiser, and the production uf Mr. Frederic 
Corder’s Sword of Argantyr. We last week gave a toler: ly full 
account of the programme promised, together with a brief des-Tip- 
tion of the novelties. Leeds ever has been famous for the nationa! 
character of its Festival, and since Sterndale Bennett wrote Iur ithis 
melodious cantata, the. May Queen, novelties by Englishmen oe 
always been a feature. The Festival of 1874, for example, saw U6 
production of Macfarren’s Si. Yohn the Baptist, and Henry he 
Bride of Dunkerron, the Festival of 1877 the production vt - ae 
farren’s Joseph, that of 1880 Sir Arthur Sullivan’s AZariyr of iat 
and Mr. J. F. Barnett’s Building of the Ship, 1883 Macfarren = ae 
Cellier's Gray's Elegy, and Barnby's Miney y-Seventh Psalii, \ i ‘ ; 
1886 were produced Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Golden Legend, , - 
Mackenzie’s Story of Sayid, and Dr. Stanford’s Revers. nce 
novelties announced for the present Festival are all bv ere 
musiciaus, and some of them are likely hereafter to be conser 
quite equal in interest to their predecessors. riticis ae ast 
performances must of course be reserved until next eee hott 
a special word of praise can even now hardly ke with ee Resi 
the Leeds Choir, which has been so carefully selected, and me The 
in training specially for the Festival ever since last ae ihe 
par eaie. too, I17 strong, is sree the finest ever gathered ts 
in this country, even for Festival purposes. , re 

If we may jude from the full rehearsals, which he ae 
10 A.M. till nearly If P.M. on Monday, and the whole oe word's 
morning and afternoon, the favourite novelty will be Dr. ss be 
Voyage of Maeldune. The Cambridge protessor may et his 
accused of too great a reliance upon the “leading motive, 
music is enormously dramatic, and the Poet Laureates eee Hi 
him abundant opfortunity for those strong musical coe 
which the composer of 7he Jeevenge delights. It will be revs cs 


ZZZE 
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a opents 
that Maeldune sails for his Irish home with a party of his ay the 
to kill the man who slew his father. He sees him on the Sie ie 

ocean, but is blown out again to sea. Fhen he sails aw. “necial 
touches at various isles, each time he resumes his voyage R ana 
“voyage ” theme becoming prominent, while the molif of Bs wily in 
is kept well to the fore. The “ Isle of Shouting eae 1,7 are 
strong contrast, while the shrieks of the “ score: of wild ails she 
most realistically depicted. The “ Revenge ey ee gif orto 
party of the object of their journey, and the “ Voyage ene reno? 
them to the Isle of Flowers, a beautiful number, in beg “Roll’d 
voice and chorus give a charming delineation of “And fillies” 
Upon Capes of Crocus” and “ We Wallowed in Beds © 
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{ Fruits, where the conflict of the maddened 

Then comes He seiendid opportunity to the Leeds Chorus, to the 
uttons 1 with its fame and fury, and to the placid description of 
Isle of eee sle. At the Isle of Witches the composer makes a 
the U ee He introduces from one of Lord Tennyson’s 
new cl lines beginning “ Whither Away,” and, as sung by 
tralto loists and the female chorus, this section 
sopr avourite with ladies’ choirs. Then they 
seeme 
came to th 


e party Te 3 + ” 
ie mingled with the motifof “ Forgiveness. 


Dr. Hubert, Parry’s 
known poem, 1s a Wor 
in hich he P ine to recall Eurydice to 
cons, in which the people entreat Proserpine y 
ie ‘On the other hand, 
solos hardly ae 2, effe 
j escriptive oO 
ne OY sts Milntyre, is one of the most beautiful things of the 


ing by 
ceil that Dr. Parry has written. 

we prefer to reserve an opinion ; 
Pibroch was not rehearsed a 
Sword of Argantyr was rehearsed in the absence of Madame Val- 


leria, the principal soprano part being omitted, notice of both works 
must also be postponed till next week. - : : 

LrrtLe OTTO HEGNER.——Little Hegner is paying a passing 
cit to England prior to a tour to the United States. He has 
armounced (UF concerts—two of them last week, while another was 
ae on Wednesday, and the last is announced for Saturday of the 

resent week, The opening concert was not largely attended. The 
cause for this has been variously assigned to a not very strong 

rogramme, and also to the fact that an amateur, instead of a 
T orseniall orchestra had been engaged. — However, the little 
rodigy gave a capital performance of Chopin’s  Bergeuee | and 
Polonaise” in E flat, and of Mendelssohn's * Andante and 
Rondo Capricioso,” played for an encore ; and did all that tiny 
hands could accomplish for Weber’s Conceristiick, the difficulties of 
which are at present almost too much for him. “On Saturday 
Hegner played a clever little suite of five movements by him- 
self, and in which the ancient and modern styles seemed to be 
curiously intermixed, together with Beethoven's Sonata in E minor, 
Op.go, of which a wonderful reading for such a child was given, and 
Bach's Italian concerto. The programme for Wednesday included 
Chopin's Concerto in E minor. 

“THE CASTLE OF CoMO.”——We last week gave a tolerably full 
description of this work, which was produced at the Opera Comique 
on Wednesday night, the 2nd inst. Unfortunately, the defects of 
the libretto, the composer's apparent inexperience In writing for 
orchestra, and the unwise interpolation of a scene depicting the 
mythical palace, were against the chances of the new opera, which, 
however, contains some melodious if not particularly ambitious 
music. The performance was, on the whole, a fairly good one, par- 
ticularly on the part of Mr. Cadwallader as Claude Melnotte, Mr. 
Stormont as Beauseant, and Mr. Donnell Balfe as Damas. Miss 
Isidor, on the other hand, had an almost hopeless task in attempt- 
ing to give vitality to a character hackneyed in drama, and deprived 
of nearly all its poetry in the opera. A ballet danced just before 
the wedding party enters the church might be dispensed with. 

DEATH OF Mk. MICHAEL WaTSoN.—The sudden death on 
Thursday last is announced, at the age of forty-nine, of Mr. 
Michael Watson, the famous song-composer. He was a son of the 
late Mr. William Watson, a well-known teacher in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. He was born on July 31st, 1839, or, according to some 
other authorities, 840. He was originally intended for an artist, 
and he studied at the Royal Academy of Design. Even down to 
the time of his death he frequently drew the pictorial title-pages 
for his songs. Mr. Michael Watson was winner of a prize for part- 
songs given in 1868, and since that period his compositions, both in 
song and pianoforte pieces, have been very numerous. Among 
them may be mentioned the “ Powder Monkey,” which has gained 
world-wide popularity, ‘Little Birdie Mine,” “Phoebe’s Trust,’ 
“The Valliant Knight,” “The Mariner’s Song,” “ Thoughts of 
Him,” “ Lhere is a Bower of Roses,” and many others. 

Notes anv News.——Sir Arthur Sullivan is on the point of 
finishing the second act of his new opera, which will be produced at 
the Savoy towards the close of next month. The first act will, it is 
understood, be “read” to the company next week. The new work, 
although less serious than Zhe Yeomen of the Guard, will, it is said, 
pe of the nature of light opera, rather than of opéra bouffé. A 

eading part will be played by Mr. Wyatt.—On Saturday of next 
week both the Crystal Palace and the Sarasate Concerts will com- 
mence.—The rehearsals are in progress at the Avenue of the comic 
opera La Prima Donna, by Messrs. Alfred Murray and Tito Mattei. 
The plot is based upon the well-known story of “ The Duke's 
Dilemma.” It refers to the troubles of a certain Grand Duke, whose 
officers strike—their places having to be filled up by members of a 
travelling troupe of French actors. 


turn home, 


concerto 
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MR. FOHN LENG, AP. 


THE new member for Dundee is the second son of the late Adam 
Leng, Esq., of Hull, by Mary, daughter of Christopher Luccock 


Esq., | 


and surveyor. in cht ; F 
edugat yor, of Malton, Yorkshire. Te was born in 1828, 


ed at Hull Grammar School, and when only nineteen became 
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sub-editor of the Aull Advertiser. In 1851 he became editor and 
managing proprietor of the Dundee Advertiser, and in the same 
i married Emily, elder daughter of William Cook, Esq., of 

randesburton and Beverley. Unlike his elder brother, Sir William 
Leng, of Sheffield, who is a staunch Unionist, Mr. John Leng is an 
ardent follower of Mr. Gladstone, and is in favour, moreover, of the 
programme of the Electoral Labour Congress. Besides managing 
the Dundee Advertiser he has established several daily and weekly 
journals in Scotland, and has published a volume, “ America in 
1876,” and many pamphlets. In 1885 he was Liberal candidate for 
East Fife, but retired in favour of Mr. J. Boyd Kinnear. Upon 
the death of Mr. Firth he was chosen as Gladstonian candidate for 
Dundee, and on the 25th of September was returned unopposed.— 
Our portrait of Mr. Leng, who lives at Kinbrae, Newport-on-Tay, 
and is a J.P. for Forfar and Fife, is taken from a photograph by 


Messrs. Valentine and Sons, Dundee. 
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EARLY PORTRAIT OF THE LATE MR. WILKIE 
_ COLLINS 


Mrs. E. M. Warp, of 3, Chester Houses, Chester Square, S.W., 
sends us this drawing of Wilkie Collins, which was made years ago 
by her husband, the late Royal Academician, and was very like 


fe 


Collins at the time it was taken. It was a study for one of the 
heads in Mr. Ward’s picture of “ The Fall of Clirendon,” now in 
the National Gallery. 

——— 


A DANISH-AUSTRIAN MONUMENT AT 
FLENSBORG 


Tuts new monument, just erected near Flensborg, was unveiled 
September 2!st, 1889, in the presence of Danish, Austrian, and 
German officers, and also of many dignitaries of the town of 
Flensborg, as a memorial of the battle between the Austrian and 
Danish troops on February 6th, 1864. The monument, a gilt of 
Mr. Councillor Bock, of Copenhagen, represents a granite pyramid, 
24 ft. high, on both sides bearing in golden letters the date of the 


battle. On the north and south sides respectively are a Danish and 
German inscription. The east and west sides are ornamented with 
Danish armorial bearings. The Danish inscription is to the follow- 
ing effect :—‘ This monument is erected in memory of the brave 
Danish soldiers who fell fighting for King and Fatherland against 
superior forces.” The German inscription in English reads thus:— 
“In memory of the brave Austrian soldiers who, far from Father- 
land, lost their lives while fighting here.”—Our illustration, froma 
photograph by H. Hansen, Norderstrasse, Flensborg, is forwarded 
to us by Mr. L. Kohn, 2, Leopoldsgasse, 27, Vienna. 


———__—_>——____—_— 


Lonxpon MorTALITY continues to increase. Last week the 
deaths numbered 1,381, against 1,361 during the previous seven 
days, being a rise of 20, although 77 below the average. The death- 
rate also advanced to 16°6 per 1,000. The scarlet-fever epidemic 
shows no sign of lessening, and the London hospitals contained over 
1,450 patients on Monday, but the fatalities still remain low—20 (a 
decrease of 2). There were 45 deaths from diphtheria, 52 from 
diarrhoea and dysentery, 19 from enteric fever, 14 from whooping- 
cough, 9 from measies, and 1 from cholera. There were 2,364 births 
registered, being 347 below the usual return. 


EDITING A NEWSPAPER IN CHINA seems a dangerous profession. 
Since the Pekin Gazette was established, 1,000 years ago, 1,900 
editors of the journal have been beheaded. 

THE Tupor EXHIBITION at the New Gallery this winter 
promises to be most interesting. Many valuable Holbeins will be 
displayed, and the Queen will contribute numerous historical relics. 

_ THEATRES IN Paris have reaped a rich harvest through the Exhi- 
bition, notwithstanding their fears that the attractions of the Champ 
de Mars would empty the playhouses. During September alone— 
comparatively the dead season in dramatic circles—they made 
128,416/, or over 61,000/, above their September receipts during the 
last Exhibition. ° 

: Lost Docs In LONDON do not roam the streets very long, con- 
sidering that 2,619 were brought to the Dogs’ Home, Battersea, 
during last month alone. The officials found nearly 400 homes for 
ownerless animals; while 3,158 visitors inspected the Institution, 


’ either to seek for missing pets or to purchase fresh ones. 


ANOTHER ROYAL JoURNAL will shortly be published. The 
Empress of Austria and her youngest daughter, Archduchess Valerie, 
kept a copious diary during their recent visit t> Corfu, which they 
intend to bring out as “An Autumn in the South.” Archduke 
Franz-Salvator, the Archduchess’s fiancé, illustrates the book. 
Speaking of Royal authoresses, Queen Elizabeth of Roumania, 
“Carmen Sylva,” is going to publish a collection of novelettes, 
“Who Knocks?” 

PASSPORT REGULATIONS ON THE ALSATIAN FRONTIER have 
teen considerably relaxed. Thus, at the important frontier post 
between Miihlhausen and Belfort, the German police-inspector rarely 
turns back a traveller who may be unprovided with a passport, but 
either lets him through after a searching examination or requests 
him to telegraph to the Alsace-Lorraine Ministry for permission to 
continue his journey. This authorisation is invariably granted. 
In this district, also, vehicles and foot-passengers now cross the 
border freely. 

SMOKELESS POWDER is to be adopted in Switzerland, though only 
bya portion of the troops, as it will not suit all the weapons used in 
the army. The Austrian military authorities do not share the 
present enthusiasm for this innovation, They consider that the 
powder requires six years’ test before it can be pronounced safe 
and durable. Further, the poisonous gases developed are most 
trying to the soldiers ; while the absence of smoke is not always 
desirable in warfare, but sometimes aids the troops by concealing 
their advance. 

MounTAIN ASCENTS IN LATE AUTUMN frequently end disas- 
trously, and so another calamity has occurred in the Austrian Alps. 
Three tourists rashly scaled the Plan Spitze amid a snowstorm and 
avalanches, and were so exhausted by the cold and hardships that 
oneof the party gave up, and took refuge in an empty shepherd’s 
hut, while his companions crept down toa valley for help. When 
they returned next morning their friend had disappeared ; and, after 
four days’ search, he was found in a snowdrift, having perished while 
trying to follow them. ; 

Tue ATTACKS OF AGUE AND FEVER from which European 
residents in the East so often suffer are ascribed by the Chinese to 
the malign influence of four demons. The fiends take possession of 
the patient, and one fans the sufferer till he enters the cold stage, 
when number two blows upon him until the hot stage is reached. 
Demon number, three pierces his head with a sharp instrument, 
causing severe headache ; while the soreness in the bones and the 
general feeling of illness and discomfort arise from the fourth 
demon pounding and thumping his victim. 


—-_——_—__>—_——_- 
WEATHER CHART 
For THE WEEK ENDING TUESDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1889. 
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ExpLaNaTion.——The thick line shows the variations in th: heizht of the 
barometer during the week ending Tuesday imidnight (8h inst. . ‘Tne tine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at whie) they 
occurred. ‘Ihe information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Oifice. 

REMARKS.——The weather of the past week was again of a showery unsettled 
character generally, but not so cold as of late. In the course of the week 
several depressions appeared over various parts of our Islands, and their 
adjacent coasts, and under their influence very variable winds were experienced 
generally, the greater proportion blowing Irom the Northward. | ‘The weather 
consequently was very unsettled generally, and although occasionally the sky 
cleared, yet on the whole dull showery conditions prevailed, with heavy rain at 
a few places in the South and South-West. During this time tempsrature was 
somewhat below the average, while the rainfall was in excess of the normal 
amount. In the course of Sunday (6th inst.) the Westerly wind which prevailed 
over the country began to back to the Southward, while the barometer in the 
North-West fell briskly, and by Mondiy morning (7th inst.)a very deep ant 
large depression was found to have advanced from the Westward to the South 
of Scotland. This disturbance was the most important that has visited our 
Islands for a long time past, and somewhat severe South-Westerly, veering to 
North-Westerly gales, accompanied by sharp rainfall, were felt over the whore 
of Ireland and the greater part of England. During the day this system took 
a Northerly course, and by the following morning, Iuesday 8th inst.), the 
centre was found off the extreme North of the Shetlands, and while the gales 
had subsided considerably, rough squally and rainy weather continued 
prevalent over the greater part of the United Kingdom. At the clo-e ot the 
week there were no indications of any settled weather. ‘Ihe highest tempera- 
tures of the week, which occurred on various dates, were below 60° in Ireland; 
but equal to it or slightly above that value in Scotland and England; the 
lowest fell to 34° over Central Ireland on Wednesday and Thursday (2nd and 
3rd_inst.), and to the freezing point (32°) over Ceniral England on Friday 
qurinst.), elsewhere the minimun was so‘newhat high for the time of year. 

The barometer was highest (29°92 inches) on Wednesday (2nd inst.); lowest 
(29°25 inches) on Tnesday ( Eth iast.\: range 0°67 inch. 

The temperature was higle t (59°) on Tuesday (8th in-t.); 
Saturday ‘sth inst.); range 17°. 

Rain fell on six days. Total fall 100 inch. Createst fall on any one day 
og inch on Saturday (sth inst.) 
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AUTUMN LEAVES IN CANADA 


AFTER leaving Toronto,the rail for Muskoka runs through a rich 
agricul ural land, until it reaches the wild tract of bush country in 
the thick of which lies Muskoka Lake. Shortly after sighting this 
lake the cars run into a little station where, if bound on a pleasure- 
trip, the traveller will embark, either in a three-storied steamer, 
the appearance of which does not tempt one’s| confidence, or an 
able canoeist will do better to take with his luggage one of the 
birch-bark canoes, easily obtained in Canada, and, launching this, 
to work his way among the beautiful islands with which the lake is 
studded. . 

A fairy scene of land and water opens before one as the 
little craft speeds onward. Island after island is passed, and yet 
the scene through which one has travelled seems.ever to renew 
itself, fur it is the sameness of the lakes which gives to them their 
peculiar charm, working on the imagination until one can hardly 
believe that the little bark, in itself rather uncanny, has not 
transported one into a visionary world. Totti 

It is in the autumn days that the scenery of Muskoka is at its 
best, for the woods chiefly consist of the different kinds of maple. 
The smaller “soft” maple grows quite close to the water, finding 
sufficient space for its roots among the rocks which edge the shore. 
These cover themselves with golden foliage, some of which falls 
early, and strews the rocks with yellow leaves, and floats on the still 
waters of the lake,in which the glory of the parent trees is reflected 
as if in a mirror. Next, maybe, comes a deep purple bush, of 
slight, but very graceful make. There is something homelike in its 
form, yet it is not easily recognisable as the English oak, in Canada 
a comparatively small tree, the foliase of which becomes absolutely 
purple in the autumn. 

Conspicuous above these are the giants of the forest, the 
“hard” maple-trees, which borrow all the colours of the Canadian 
sunset and don them in turn —one day clothing: themselves with 
purple, which the next they have changed to aideep orange-red. 
Over this again they apparently lay a coat of half-transparent gold; 
then, to warn us that their wardrote is nearly at an end, they take 
a more sombre attire, and a rich mixture of all the former colours, 
deeply tinged with bronze, is the last change they afford before 
shaking themselves free of their foliage. | 

If tempted to a woodland ramble, the traveller should explore 
one of the islands, he will find himself in a wdod, of which the 
density is at first appalling, but it is a density of underbrush 
which seems on fire with colour. : 

Over a carpet of crimson-leaved bilberry a' growth of bush 
stretches in waves of colour to a distant bit of rising ground, where 
the eye is caught bya crimson spot which, even amid such sur- 
roundings, is singular inits brilliancy, but which will prove to be 
nothing rarer than a young maple which, for no! reason save the 
caprice of Dame Nature, has elected to outshine h¢r kind in marvel 
of autumnal beauty. i 

Some of the most brilliant undergrowth is the poisonous ivy 
which grows in great masses about a foot high, its oval-shaped 
leaves coloured with brigkt yellow and red; ;but it is well 
scrupulously to avoid its touch, which would prolably render one’s 
life miserable for many a day. And the same plant takes another 
form, exactly imitating our “traveller’s joy,” its crimson leaves 
twining themselves insidiously around one’s feet. ° 

Towards sunset these woods become so dark ‘as to delude the 
rambler into the belief that night has already set in; but, once free 
of the overshadowing trees, one finds oneself in such an atmosphere 
of colour that it would seem as if the autumnal tints had melted 
into the glory which pervades the earth, sky, and water. As the 
sun sinks behind the western hills, dimness falls for awhile on the 
scene, leading one momentarily into the belief that light and colour 
have vanished in the fast approach of night; but presently a white 
light spreads in the west, and shoots its rays far through the sky; 
and, ere one is fully conscious of the beauty of this, which is the 
herald of great glory, it has changed to orange, and then to a 
wonderful variety of delicate tints, one swiftly succeeding the other, 
while the waters catch the changing lights, and -give them back 
again, until the whole scene becomes a marvel of even Nature's 
power of beautiful effect. And, when the brilliant glow has 
vanished, once more a white light gleams, the last farewell of the 
sun; while on the hills and the lake falls a cloud of deepest, softest 
blue, which speedily thickens into the darkness of|night. Then, if 
prepared to camp out, it is time to be off to theinearest spot con- 
venient fora night's lodging; and, later in the evening, the sight 
of blazing log-fires on main and island tells the camper-out that he 
is not alone in his enterprise, and incites him, also, to light his 
beacon. 

The few hotels which are built in this district forithe accommoda- 
tion of refugees from the heat of the Ontarian cities are of the 
roughest description, and a cleverly-arranged encampment is a far 
more comfortable mode of existence during the lovely Canadian 
autumn. Your camp must, however, be within easy hail of the 
steamer, which monopolises the trade of Muskoka, and is wholly 
careless of its engagement to supply you with the necessaries of life 
unless you present a very personal claim to its notice. Many weeks 
may be spent pleasantly enough on Muskoka Lake before passing 
on to Lakes Joseph and Rosseau, with which Muskoka is connected 
by the Indian River—a beautiful stream winding between forest 
pee where the grateful shade of the pines tempts the traveller to 
inger. ) 

All these lakes bear the sime family likeness which is shared by the 
rivers flowing in and out of their waters. Of these the strongest 
type is the Shadow River, to the north of Lake'Joseph. Almost 
blocked at the entry by a thick bed of water-lilies, it is no easy task 
to discover, even when one is close to its mouth, and, this entry 
passed, the trees which crowd its banks form such a low, dense arch 
over the’stream, which is very narrow at first, that it is hard to win 
to where the water-way is clear, but the broader! part attained, a 
lovely view opens before one—a view of riverside forest which is 
charmingly characteristic of the Canadian scenery.| . The banks are 
very low, almost level with the water, and coverdd with ferns of 
many kinds. It is well named the “Shadow River,” for to distin- 
guish between the reflection of the trees and their substance is 
almost impossible. ‘ 

With Lake Joseph the Muskoka district ends. 
to Lecomeas well known to sportsmen as to holiday-seekers, for, in 
the marshes which abound on its shores is some Of the best wild- 
fowl shooting in Canada, From a purely romzntic point of view 
T would say long may it be ere the primitive) beauty of the 
Muskoka Forests is destroyed by the woodman's axe, but, that such 
must be their fate, there is, I fear, little doubt, and} in the ordinary 
course of events, it cannot be long before this {wild district is 
utilised, in one way or another, by the enterprising/Ontarians. But 
of this future [ would not willingly think. Rather would I dwell 
with delight on the memory of Muskoka, as I knqw it, in the days 
when it yet remains a beautiful land of Nature unspoiled by the 
hand of man. 5 


It is likely soon 


SOME FASHIONS IN POETRY 


THERE are fashions in Poetry as in nearly everything else. The 
sacred flame of poesy is ever alight ; it may burn mork brightly at one 
period than at another, it may even at some pointd of our literary 
history appear to be on the verge of extinction, but! the hour brings 
the man; the dying torch is re-kindleJ, and each generation, in 
its turn, inherits and bequeaths to its successor the pure light that 


THE GRAPHIC 


shines through every form of English verse. The light is es 
there, whether faint or brilliant, but the medium through which it 
sheds its rays is always changing. Not only is there change in 
metrical forms and such minor matters, but, as time passes, change 
in kind takes place. Whole divisions of pores rich in honourable 
associations and memories, come under the ban of fashion, and are 
proscribed by the altered taste of poets and readers alike. . 

A modern poet, if he has once gained the ear of: the public, may 
produce his annual volume—or two—with the greatest Teqularity, 
until his collected works may, in bulk, put the greatest Makers o 
the past to the blush; but, whatever varying forms these works 
may take, there is one, of noble history, always absent. i 
present-day poet never woos the Epic muse. No modern Elisha 
has laid claim to the mantle of the great Elijah of Puritan times. 
Sir Richard Blackmore, in the days of Queen Anne, wrote epics 
with as much ease and fluency as the wits of ‘“ Will’s,” whom he 
derided, wrote squibs and satires, but his ponderous tomes remain 
untouched on the dusty shelves of ancient libraries. No eager 
editor, even in these reprinting days, has ventured to drag them 
forth from their native obscurity. The only poem of modern times, 
with any pretensions to epie rank, is the series of the “ Idylls of 
the King.” But such rank cannot fairly be claimed for these 
beautiful and noble, if somewhat unequal, poems.’ No, the epic as 
a vehicle of exalted poetical expression is dead, as Pistol says of 
the King, “as nail in door.” The poets write no epics, nor, if they 
did, would the people read them. Few, probably, but students ol 
verse and the smaller band, poets themselves, who share the care 
of the-sacred fire, ever attempt to read the epics of the past. f 

A hundred years ago, a young German pastor, Charles Moritz, 
walked through Midland England with a copy of “ Paradise Lost” in 
his pocket: In the reading of this precious volume, and in the enjoy- 
ment of the country sights and sounds, he found ample compensa- 
tion for thé insolence of the innkeepers, who cordially despised a 
mere foot-traveller, and the other disagreeables of his journey. _The 
pedestrian of to-day, if he carry poetry at all, is much more likely 
to slip into his pocket some small volume of selections than to 
burden himself with Milton’s epic. ce 

Another class of verse, which may be regarded as completely 
gone out of fashion, is what is known as Pastoral Poetry. A few 
poets, and a considerable number of poetasters, have from time to 
time essayed the oaten pipe of Theocritus. The resulting harmonies 
have- been of divers kinds. Spenser boldly set his face against 
the custom which confined the pastoral poet to the wooings and 
plaints of an enamoured Daphnis or Menalcas, and the tender, 
if long-winded, replies of a Carmela’ or a coy Aliena. He 
introduced English names into his “Shepherd’s Calendar,” and, 
in the attempt to give a colouring of English rusticity to his verses, 
wrote in one or two places lines which are almost ludicrously 
grotesque. But his reed gave forth true melody, which met with 
immediate acknowledgment and recognition from critics whose ears 
were charmed against their will. The older fashion of pastoral, 
however, was not to be easily displaced, and, despite some echoes of 
Spenser's strain, and the sweet music of Fletcher’s “ Faithful 
Shepherdess,” the ‘Shepherd's Calendar” long remained without 
a legitimate successor. 

Many poets after Spenser thought it incumbent on them to sing 
of pastoral themes, but until Gay published ‘his “ Shepherd’s 
Week,” they nearly all modelled their lays upon the ancient and 
artificial fashion. Their landscapes are.foreign, and their peasants 
have none of the characteristics of English rustics. Gay broke 
down this prejudice. He sang of the sayings and doings, the 
beliefs and customs, of genuine country people. But-though the 
“Shepherd’s Week” had a real and deserved success, its influence, 
like that of its great predecessor, did not last for long. With the 
exception of Allan Ramsay’s ‘Gentle Shepherd,” it has had no 
successor worth mentioning, either in the affected or natural style 
of pastoral. One or two of Burns's poems may, perhaps, claim a 
place in the bucolic school, and Clare's faintly melodious music 
should ‘not be altogether forgotten, but genuine English pastoral 
poetry has now been practically dead for many years. 

Present-day poets, especially those of the minor order, are much 
given to metrical experiment and innovation. It would, indeed, 
sometimes seem as if the words were coldly written for the sake of 
the borrowed or invented metre in which they appear—as if 
metrical form were the object rather than the means. Fashion 
smiles on villanelle and ballade, rondeau and ritournel, on triolet 
and chant royal. It is a trite saying that nothing is new, and this 
present fashion is in some degree not unlike that so popular with 
certain poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Nowadays 
the words are written to fit the metrical forms, then ‘they were 
written, or rather shaped, to fit actual designs in verse. Triolet and 
ritournel were in the old days unknown to English versifiers, but 
poets gravely wrote in mathematical figures and strange designs of 
all kinds. George Wither wrote a “rhomboid.” Puttenham com- 
piled two pillars to the honour and glory of Queen Elizabeth, and 
George Herbert’s muse soared on a literal pair of wings. Verses 
were written in the shape of bottles, eggs, and axes. No form was 
too grotesque ; everything was’ pressed into the poetical service. 
There might even be had, as Dryden says :— 

A pair of scissors and a comb in yerse. 

Another favourite amusement with poets of that time was the 
writing of “Echo” verses. The author of ‘ Hudibras ” maliciously 
talks of the wailings of Echo— 

In small poets’ splay-foot rhymes, 

That make her, in their rueful stories, 

To answer int'rogatories, 

And most unconsc‘onabiy depose 

Things of which she nothing knows; 

And when she has said all she can say 

"Tis wrested to the lover's fancy. 

Quoth he, O whither, wicked Bruin, 

Art thou fled to my—Echo, Ruin ? 
and so forth. Some of these echo verses, however, show consider- 
able dexterity and ingenuity in the management of the rhymes, and 
are occasionally not unmusical. True poets, with a love for quaint- 
ness, like George Herbert, wrote them. Swiit, at a later time, 
penned a very coarse example; but then, as now, Echo verse, as a 
form of serious or sentimental poetry, was completely out of date. 

Another fashion in the poetry of two centuries ago, which has 
long been extinct, was the writing of commendatory verses to be 
prefixed to some brother poet's book. The brotherhood of sone 
praised and puffed one another in those days to a shameless extent. 
Some old books are prefixed by many pages of these introductory 
speeches in verse, and he must have been a patient reader indeed 
who steadily worked his way through their panegyrical lines before 
coming to the book itself. There was no critic on the hearth of 
those poets, and they “rolled the log” openly and liberally, with- 
out fear or thought of wrong. Nowadays the “ commending ” is 
done in reviews, with sly thrusts inserted to prevent the victim from 
taking his commendation too literally. 

Some of these fashions were passing follies. They had their day, 
and are not likely to be revived ; they were temporary excrescences 
on the ever-growing and budding tree of pvetry. Other branches 
of the same tree, that once flourished in leafy vigour but now seem 
lifeless, are, it may be hoped, not really so. The sap is still in 
them—a future spring will set it free, and once more they will bud 
and blossom as of old. The mild melody of the pastoral flute may 
yet again gladden the ears of lovers of poetry, and master hands 
may once more awake the full and resonant music of the epic strain. 

G. L. A. 


OcTOBER 12, 1889 


THE “MURDER STONE” 


NCE the day, early in August, when the murdered body of Mr, 
her Balharn, e fond in Glen Sannox, Isle of Arran, 
thousands of persons have visited the spot. It is easily found, for 
just above it lies the “ Murder Stone ” which forms the subject of 
the accompanying engraving. This stone is a large flat boulder, 
lying at the esi] of the glen, on the right-hand side as one 
approaches from the village of Corrie, and about 1,730 feet above 
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the level of the sea. The darkened part in the foreground under- 
neath the stone is the hollow into which the body was thrust, and 
up to the mouth of which stones of various sizes were rolled by the 
murderer. Behind the stone stands the cairn, built of rough stones, 
and about five feet high. A flagstaff has been improvised out of a 
piece of bamboo, and. from it floats, at half-mast, the dirty white 
piece of cloth which does duty for a flag. 


ss —— SS 
NEW NOVELS 

Me. D. Curistrge Murray's new novel, written in conjunction 
with Mr. Henry Herman, under the name of “ Wild Davvie” 
(1 vol. : Longmans, Green, and Co.), is a distinctly better piece of 
work than those more recent ones which made us fear that he was 
falling away. ‘ Wild Davvie” is a very vigorous romance indeed, 
and it is to some extent a new departure on the part of the author 
whose name stands first, inasmuch as it is absolutely free from any 
taint of the egotism which seemed to be becoming more and more 
the dominant note of Mr. Murray’s style. It may be that he has 
found collaboration a wholesome process ; at any rate it has proved 
a successful one. Its central situation has all the elements of true 
tragedy—that of a husband and wife who, with the deepest love for 
each other, are parted by their own strength of nature and capaci- 
ties of passion beyond what could have resulted from all outward 
circumstances combined, and in such wise that the gulf appears 
insuperable. All this is admirably developed ; and, though with 
some doubt and regret, we have come to the conclusion that the 
authors have brought their tragedy to a close in the only right, 
artistic, and natural, indeed, the one inevitable, way. Then 
there is real freshness about the treatment of frontier life in Kansas; 
it shows no trace of owing anything to the orthodox models, and is 
instinct, with morality. The authors might do worse, we should 
say, than dramatise their novel. The strongly-coloured characters 
look, indeed, as if they had been more or less conceived from that 
point of view. ‘ 

From heroes and heroines with such names as Claude Vavasour, 
Maude Brabazon, Effe Mordaunt, and Clarence Stanley, only one 
sort of thing can be looked for: and it is what one gets in “The 
Red Hill Mystery,” by Kate Wood (1 vol.# Digby and Long). 
The story is supposed to be told by Maude Brabazon, who, 
masquerading for some unknown reason in the name of Susie 
Sherlock, a farmer's niece, discovers, through the most extraordinary 
coincidences, that a lost sister Madeline was. murdered and thrown 
into a well by a wicked husband. Detection is chiefly due to the 
ghost of Madeline, which, with more common sense than ghosts 
usually exercise, at last points to the well in which its corpse is 
found. The wicked husband cheats the gallows by dying of 
heart disease, and that is about all. Maude is very persistent in 
telling her readers how lovely she is, and the tollowing passage is 
worth volumes of criticism :—“ Clarence! and a crimson flush 
dyed my cheek, a happy light stole once more in my eyes, the 
gladdest smile parted my lips, as with a low, faint cry, I stretched 
out my hands, and sank into the loving, protectins arms which 
gladly enfolded me.” Is she supposed to have Leen watching her- 
self in the looking-glass all the while ? 

May Kendall's “Such is Life” (1 vol.: Longmans, Green, an. 
Co.) belongs, without any difficulty, to a much better class of 
novel; but, with many good qualities and some promise, it is nct 
wholly satisfactory—partly perhaps because, though its subject is 
entirely English, it seems to be the result of saturation with a sort 
of American domestic fiction which does not bear transplanting. 
At all events, that is the impression it leaves, whether rightly o* 
wrongly. The little cripple, Elzie Everard, might have stepped 
straight out of an American story, and is scarcely possible out of 
one; and the thoughts and talks of the seven or eight cousins and 
ex-schoolfellows, who keep together all their lives, have a curiously 
un-English favour. Then their tragedies are unnecessary, which is 
the worst fault against Art that can possibly be committed. Still 
the fact remains that the characters are interesting, and some 
amusing, such as the lady with “a weakness for neuralgia, as being 
a high-class nervious ailment derived from the Greek,” and the 
novel as a whole may be read with a reasonable amount of pleasure. 

It-is strange that any novelist should not, as a matter of course, 

realise the unfitness of the autobiographic form under certain condi- 
tions ; such as when a girl is supposed to be taking the whole 
world into her confidence concerning the villainies of her own 
father, and the love-passages between herself and her husband 
before marriage—in short, in the case of sucha plot as Marshall 
Saunders has chosen for “ My Spanish Sailor” (1 vol.: Ward and 
Downey). The heroine is pretty sure to come out odious, and so 
she does ; and though that model of hen-peckedness, Captain Focus, 
gets at last what he wants, one is never able to understand how any 
man of mature age could want to be tied for life to such an 
exasperatingly seif-engrossed young woman as Nan. The best 
thing about her is her good solid appetite, which is at any rate 
healthy. However, the story is not long, and is at any rate worth 
the attention of anybody who wants to know how exceedingly dis- 
agreeable a young womancan make herself look in print, if ‘she 
tries. As the study of the character of a goose it might not have 
been amiss had it been given in the third person. 
_ Rudolph Baumbach’s “Summer Legends” are exceedingly charm- 
ing little tales ; and they have been translated with exceptional 
adequacy by Helen B. Dole (1 vol.: Walter Scott). Ostensibly for 
children, they—as often happens—are most likely to be fully 
appreciated by older readers; but reason of their almost excessive 
delicacy of workmanship and the extremely subtle thread of satire 
running through .most’of them. As pages from the Book of 
Wonderland, they are among the hest examples of modern German 
legend ; indeed, some would pass without suspicion among the very 
best of the oid ones, 
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PYRE LLLUSTRIOUS STATESMAN 
ia Charles James Fox, the eloquent 


“man of the people,” was the most 


inguished of the race whose history is 


oe ciated with Holland House. His early 
years were spent there, and the house, 
wardens, groves, and grounds, endeared to 
his mind by recollections of childhood, 
were by him regarded with affection to the 
last, The first Lord Holland, by his in- 
judicious indulgence, may be said to have 
‘Jone his Lest to ruin that fine nature, which 
the partiality of all the friends and ad- 
mirers of Charles Fox could not spoil, though 
his enthusiastic admirers certainly tried hard 
todoro. The training undergone by Charles 
Fox may account for a certain impetuosity 
he manilested in his earlier career. We are 
told that his father denied him nothing ; and 
ecyeral anecdotes illustrate this theory. 
During some alterations at Holland House 
an ancient wall was required, in the course 
of demolition, to be blown up with gun- 
powder. Lord Holland had promised his 
son that he should be present; by some 
accident he missed the sight, and his father 
is reported to have had the wall rebuilt in 
order to gratify this boyish curiosity. On 
another occasion it is said the wilful Charles 
wished to break a watch. ‘ Well,” said the 
father, “if you must, I suppose you must 

It is related that when Lord Holland, at 
that time Secretary of State, had prepared 
certain important official papers, which were 
waiting to be sealed, young Charles went 
into his father’s study, began to read and 
criticise the documents, and, in the course 
of argument, actually burnt a despatch which 
was not to his taste. The father, without 
reprimanding this precocious statesman, 
calmly got ready another despatch, Charles 
Fox's mind was most comprehensive, and though his studies, always 
desultory, were further disturbed by trips to the Continent, the quick- 
ness of his parts was such, that what would have unsettled average 
youths only enlarged his intellect. The Rev. Philip Francis assisted 
him in his studies; in his ninth year he was sent to Eton, a place 
which he ever regarded with affection. The first Lord Holland had, in 
his youth, dissipated his fortune in extravagance abroad; and, 
at the age of thirty, already ruined in pocket, had returned to 
England, to seek in political Yife the means of repairing his pro- 
spects. Undeterred by his own experiences, 
dently introduced his son to those scenes of dissipation which had 
proved so disastrous to his own early career. Before Charles Fox 
was fourteen, he accompanied his father to Paris and Spa, then the 
worst schools to which a youth could be taken; the initiation had 
deplorable consequences, as, during this trip to these centres of 
play, he acquired that passion for gambling which ultimately cost 
him his patrimony, and in a serious degree compromised his 
political advancement. 

After his return from the Continent Charles Fox spent another year 
at Eton, and in 1764, was entered at Hertford College, Oxford ; in 
spite of lavish indulgence in youthful’ follies, his devotion there to 
classical literature contributed to form the future brilliant orator. 
After a short University career, he again went abroad for two years ; 
during this time Charles spent with his father a winter at Naples, 
a city which has ever attracted the Holland family. While Charles 
James Fox was still enjoying continental life, he was, by the 
influence of Lord Holland, who wished his son to occupy a high 
position in the country, returned for Parliament. This was in 
1768, when the future statesman was still under age. In 1770 he 
lecame a Junior Lord of the Admiralty in Lord North’s Administra- 
tion; he resigned in1772. Within a year he returned to office as one 
of the Lords of the Treasury ; in 1774, owing to political diff. rences 
with Lord North, Fox was dismissed from the Ministry. In 
Opposition his oratory became conspicuous on the great 
question of American taxation; he eloquently deprecated the 
American War, which these ill-advised measures had produced, and 
signalised himself for all time as the great champion of popular 
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Buckingham, in- 
cluding Ampthill 
Park where, as 
well as at Hol- 
land House, 
Lord Holland 
used to dispense . 
his genial “hos- 
pitality. Al- 
though he la- 
boured under the 
disadvantage of 
missing the ex- 
perience to be 
derived froma seat in the House of Com- 
mons, the ill effects were counteracted by 
his political education. “ Trained by Fox, he 
turned the faults of his predecessors into so 
many warnings to himself, and rose to great 
distinction. Like Fox, he had an especial 
quickness of perception for the unsound part 
of his adversary’s argument ; and, like Tox, 
his chief excellence lay in reply rather than 
in statement. With the rapidity of light- 
ning he struck weak points, he became 
entang'ed in the very abundance of his 
ideas, and sometimes passed perforce over 
the choice of his expressions. Ile was a 
born debater, and had a love for dis- 
cussion as Thomas Diafoirus had a love for 
dissection. 

“Lord Holland’s political career is an 
open book, the pages of which we can 
always turn over without ever finding a Llot. 
During forty years, sincere and consistent 
with himself as with others, he was the 
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freedom. The political career of C. F. Fox is a matter of history, 
and, through the brilliancy of his unrivalled powers, sheds lustre 
upon the traditions of his early home. His chief connection with 
Holland House was due to his being the favourite son of the first 
Baron Holland and the uncle of Henry Richard, the third Lord 
Holland, to whom he became political parent, and who ever 
regarded the great Whig Chief with almost filial affection and 
an admiration approaching idolatry. 

Fox cherished a touching devotion for his early haunts; Burke 
remarked of this attachment, “ Yes, he is like a cat—he is fond of 
the house though the family be gone.” Shortly before his death 
Fox went to Holland House, every part of which was familiar to 
his recollection, and walked for the last time over the grounds, 
tenderly regarding each spot he remembered in his youth, more 


particularly dwelling upon those improvements which had been - 


effected by his mother's taste—“as if he wished to carry through 
the gates of death the impressions engraved on his soul during 
childhood.” 

Noteworthy amongst those incidents associated with the illus- 
trious Whig Chief was that famous Westminster Election of 1784, 
the foremost contest in the annals of Parliamentary electioneering ; 
the memory of this historical struggle is inseparable from the annals 
of Holland House, and the obligations Fox owed to the assistance of 
the fairest of canvassers, the winsome Duchess. of Devonshire, are 
recalled and perpetuated by the sight of the beautiful portrait 
there treasured of the celebrated Georgiana Spencer, 
one of the gems of the Miniature Room oi Efolland House. 
The successful return of Fox, and the consequent discom- 
fiture of the Ministerial influence, exerted to the extent 
of overstraining the Royal prerogative to defeat him in 
this memorable contest, were largely due to the irre- 
sistible charm of his all-conquering ally. 

Array'd in matchless beauty, Devon's fair 
In Fox's favour takes a zealous part. 

But, oh! where’er the pilferer comes—beware | 
She supplicates a vote, and steals a heart ! 


A word upon Fox’s oratory and that persuasive elo- 
quence and gentle wit which were listened to with delight 
within the walls of Holland House. In his “ Statesmen of 
the Time of George III.,” Lord Brougham writes, “ It has 
been said of Fox, we believe by Mr. Frere, that he was 
the wittiest speaker of his times, and they were the times 
of Sheridan and of Wyndham. This was Mr. Canning’s 
opinion, and it was also Mr. Pitt's.” 

. Lord Brougham, who should be an authority on debate, 

argued it is ridiculous to doubt that Fox was a closer 
reasoner and a greater master of argumentative power 
than Demosthenes, though the latter might have surpassed 
Fox, “had he lived in our times and had to address an 
English House of Commons.” 

The eloquent Lord Erskine has recorded, “In the most 
imperfect relics of Fox’s speeches, the bones of @ giant are 
to be discovered.” 

Edmund Burke, quoted by Lord Russell in his “Life 
and Times of C. J. Fox,” pronounced the Whig Chief “the 
most brilliant and accomplished debater that the world 
eversaw. .... The eloquence and fire of his expressions 
were enhanced by his fine pronunciation of English, which 
language he used in all its beauty and richness, without 
borrowing from any other.” 

By all who mark'd his mind, rever'd, 
By all who knew his heart, belov'd! 
A Patriot's even course he steer’d 
Midst Faction’s wildest storms unmov'd. 


The third Lord Holland was, perhaps, the most memor- 
able of his name, from the influence his talents, position, 
and the opportunities of his time enabled him to exert over 
aren literary, and social circles. Henry Richard, 

aron Holland, was born at .Winterslow House, Wilts, 
November 21st, 1773. His infancy was not unclouded. He 
narrowly escaped being burnt with the house a few 
months after his birth; he had the misfortune to lose his 
father, Stephen, the second Lord Holland, who died when 
his heir was only thirteen months old. This loss was com- 
pensated by the care the illustrious Charles James Fox 
bestowed upon the education of his nephew ; while his 
maternal uncle, the Earl of Upper Ossory, was to the 
third Lord Holland “a father during his lifetime,” and at 
his death, in 1818, he left his nephew the estates ir 
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constant protector of the oppressed, and 
the indefatigable champion of true liberty, 
whilst neither prejudice nor interest could 
ever make him deviate from integrity's 
straight path ; and even those who politi- 
cally disagree with him must admire his consistency.” 

The main features of his political career were his steadfast, and 
almost solitary, championship of Napoleon, especially when 
Buonaparte was sent into exile; and his earnest, persevering 
advocacy of parliamentary reform. Lord Holland was Privy Seal 
in the Administration of “ All the Talents,” where he was associated 
with Charles Fox and Lord Grenville; he three times held the 
lucrative post of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, once under 
the Ministry of his friend Lord Grey, and twice under Lord 
Melbourne. 

Literature was with Lord Holland a life-long pursuit and distrac- 
tion, and it was he who formed the library and collected the manu- 
script treasures which are the scholastic pride of the mansion. 
Fond of the Continent, like the rest of his race, Lord Holland, after 
enjoying and profiting by his travels, returned to England in 1796, 
and devoted his energies to render Holland House what, under his 
auspices, it shortly became. He restored the family mansion in a 
double sense—‘he restored it practically, under Mr. Saunders, 
fitting it up at great expense for his own habitation ; and he 
restored it intellectually by bringing together those wits and 
geniuses who invested it with greater brilliancy than it had 
enjoyed even in the days of Addison. The circle of Holland House 
was 2 cosmopolitan one, and was among houses—what mye is 
among nations—a common ground where all opinions could freely 
breathe.” We are assured that from 1799 till 1840 there was hardly 
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in England a distinguished man in politics, science, or 
pens who had not been a guest at Holland | House. 
In fact, beginning thelist with Fox and “Monk” Lewis, 
and ending it with Lords Melbourne, Houghton, and 
John Russell, “we shall have the goodly company all ina 
” 

eealtae with the more intimate and privileged home 
circle, the concentrated essence of the renowned salon, we 
there find Rogers, the banker, poet, and wit, raconteur and 
connoisseur, who has been called Lady Holland’s “cham- 
berlain,” since the duties of introduction were largely con- 
tided to his tact; furnishing the table with his best, his 
“exquisite taste, quiet fun, and extensive information, 
made intercourse with him so pleasant ; while his sense of 
integrity, his kind heart, and good character, made friend- 
ship with him so safe.” Sydney Smith, with his inex- 
haustible wit, his ever-ready jokes, and boundless flow of 
pleasantry, was by the superior originality of his parts 
more conspicuous than even Rogers, the recognised ‘groom 
of the chambers.” “A host in himself, to Sydney Smith 
was due the introduction of Dr. John Allen, a learned, 
powerful, and luminous writer, and in every respect, both 
socially and intellectually, an invaluable acquisition to the 
Hollands and the circle “ Allen contrived to keep in-health 
and spirits by his science and good humour.” The Doctor, 
who had accompanied the Hollands abroad, settled in Hol- 
land House, lived there, loved and respected, for nearly 
forty years, survived his patient some three years, 
and died regretted by all the family. Luttrell, “the 
last of the conversationalists,” whose epigrammatic re- 
torts and Jon mos, united with his refined taste and 
attractive manners, rendered him one of the most sought- 
after companions in the society of his day, was another 
“intimate ” of Holland House. There Lord Brougham and 
his earlier associate, Horner, ‘the first man,” Lord Camp- 
bell avers, ‘“‘who ever made the doctrines of political 
economy intelligible to the House of Commons,” com- 
bined to shed the brilliancy of their intellectual gifts over 
the circle; Macaulay was another of the familiar spirits, 
who, to the dismay of his hosts, playfully alluded to the 
dire possibility of Holland House disappearing beneath 
railways and squares—a deplorable eventuality which, 
it is to be hoped, is yet as distant from being realised as 
the same gifted historian's fanciful figure, in his review 
on Ranke, “of the New Zealander taking his stand on a 
broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. 
Paul's.” Macaulay has painted a brilliant picture of the 
society at Holland House. There, too, came Tom Moore 
for relaxation, and often for counsel; his diary preserves 
animated pictures of the company and conversation there. 
Lord John Russell was another favourite; and Talleyrand, 
within those pleasant gatherings, uttered, with nasal 
twang, many of the cynical witticisms for which that arch 
diplomatist was celebrated. Earl Grey, the steadfast political 
ally of the owner of Holland House, was frequently a welcome 
guest within its walls; here, too, sojourned Canova, the giftel 
sculptor, whose fine expressive Italian face is pictured on the walls 
of an apartment there. Sir James Mackintosh, “one of the few 
great talkers worth listening to,” must always be associated with 
the family mansion; he it was who edited the [Holland House 
MSS. ; he contemplated and collected materials for a history of 
the place, its owners, and traditions; and, from his manuscript 
account, the Princess Marie Liechtenstein has drawn much interest- 
ing information which considerably adds to the charm of her 
valuable work upon “ Holland House.” 

“The old roof,” wrote Rogers, to its noble owner, that “ has shel- ~ 
tered so many foreign statesmen, from Sully to Calonne; so many 
foreign artists, from Vandyke to Canova. The English worthies 
would soon exhaust so feeble a pen as mine.” 

Thither, in the days of Charles James Fox,came the colleagues of 
the great Whig Chief, and it was at that halcyon period that the 
fascinating Georgiana Spencer, by her sweet smiles and animating 
presence, delighted the circle of which she was the most brilliant 
ornament, There, too, was welcomed Lady Elizabeth Forster, her 
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successor, the second wife of the Duke of Devonshire. Miniatures 
of these famous beauties, with that of Lady Bessborough, were 
presented by the fair originals—whose faces “could not but secure 
"—to the Holland House Collection. 
Thither came Sheridan, orator and wit, the life-long colleague of 
the Whig Chief—“ the genius whose faults have been described as 
almost of 2 poetical character—the excesses of generous virtues ;” 
while Sir Philip Francis, “whose supposed authorship of ‘ Junius’ 
places him in historical interest on a level with the wearer of the 
Iron Mask,” has been already mentioned as a privileged visitor 
there. 

Lare, Fox's friend, wh_ earned the sodriguet of © thesilent Hare,” 
and Fitzpatrick, whose Parliamentary career was marked by a no 
less judicious reticence ‘from speech-making —‘another ardent 
admirer of the Whig Chief—with Lord Ossory, must be described 
as “part of the family.” Grattan, the distinguished Irish states- 
man, a memorable figure in’ the history of his country, who was so 
partial to walking with Sam Rogers that Mrs. Grattan remarked in 
a pique, © You will be mistaken for his shadow!” Curran, “the 
embodiment of Irish wit and hurour ;" Windham, “the great orator 
and statesman, and friend of Burke;” Sir Gilbert Elliot, first Lord 
Minto; the Duke of Clarence; Henry and Thomas Erskine; Sir 
Thomas Maitland, who, from his despotic ten- 
dencies, was nick-named “ King Tom ;” and his 
relative, Lord Lauderdale, christened during the 
continuance of the Red Republican fever 
“Citizen Maitland,” who subsequently 
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Blanco White, otherwise “Don Leucado Doblado -" Lord 
Byron, who began by attacking Lord Holland and hi 
friends,-and later recanted this juvenile error and rt 
dicated to Lord Holland “The Bride of Abydos 
George Ellis, who, from editing the notorious Anh 
Jacobin, threw in his alliance with the party hie had 
attacked ; Wollaston, the scientific physician ; Crauhird 
who, on his return from India, devoted his talents to litera! 
ture; Lord Aberdeen, “the travell'd Thane, Athenian 
Aberdeen ;” Sir Walter Scott, “The Wizard of the 
North ;” “Monk” Lewis, the author of thrilling « Mys. 
teries,” who was for awhile the fashionable romancer of 
his day; Payne Knight, scholar and artiquary, who:e 
books are famous, and whose splendid collections ¢f antique 
Art have enriched the National Museum ; Lord Morpeth 
afterwards Lord Carlisle, one of the most valued friends 
of the Holland family; Lord Jeffrey, of the Edin! urah 
Review ; four great Lord Chancellors — Thurlow, fhlon 
Brougham, and Lyndhurst; Henry Petty, third Lord 
Lansdowne, of whom Byron wrote not too courteously :— 
: Holland, with Henry Petty at his back, 
The whipper-in and huntsman of the pack ! 


In science there are the names of Sir Humphrey Davy 
Count Rumford, the brothers William and Alexander 
Humbolt ; in the drama, Banni-ter and Kemble. The Duke 
of Richmond, the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Leins:er 
Lord Egremont, Lord Palmerston, and many Peers: Sir 
Samuel Romilly, Sir William Grant, Sir John Leach, 
Sir Arthur Pigott, amongst legists. Sir John Newnort 
Whishaw, Monroe—later on President of the United 
States, Washington Irving, Jeremy Bentham, Southey, 
Hallam, Sir David Wilkie, Mrs. Grote, Labouchere, Bobus 
Smith, and others. Amongst a long list of distinguished 
foreigners Lord and Lady Holland were in the hatit of 
entertaining and enjoyed the friendship of—Lally Tollendal, 
Francis d'lvernoisand Pictet, both gifted Genevese ; Ingen. 
houz, the Dutch physicist “ financier” Calonne, Dumont, 
the friend of Miraheau; Dupin, Madame de Sic, 
Palmella, Count Molé, Pozzo di Borgo, Ugo Foscolo, 
Panizzi, Count de Creptowitch, Napoleon’s devoted fol- 
lowers, Montholon, Bertrand, and O'Meara, the Duc 
d'Orleans (afterwards Louis Philippe), the Duc de Mont. 
pensier, the Duchesse de Guiche and her brother Prince 
Jules de Polignac, the Marquis de Riviére, Prince and 
Princess Lieven, Prince Bariatinsky, Metternich, and Marie 
Amelie, Queen of the French. This list only offers mere 

limpse of the celebrities who were welcomed under the 
roof of Ilolland Louse. Mention must be made in 
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became a no less “red-hot Tory;” 
the Right IJon. John Hookham Frere, 
whose most popular claim to literary re- 
nown must rest upon his reputed joint- 
authorship, with George Canning, of 
“The Needy Knife-Grinder;” the 
“inflexible” Lord Moira, afterwards 
Marquis of Hastings, another adherent of 
“the party,” whose fluent speaking was 
by Curran designated “airing his voca- 
bulary ;” Whitbread, the politician and 
steadfast supporter of C. J. Fox; Lord 
Macartney, who had charge of the much- 
satirised Embassy to China, and who, 
apropos of that mission, produced a well 
known work ; Edwards, the historian of the 
West Indies, who was opposed to Wilber- 
force; Dr. Parr, that “revolution sinner,” 
as his adversaries stigmatised him, a warm 
admirer of Charles Fox, whose ‘Chi- 
rachter ” he published, a staunch and wittily 
trenchant ally of “the Whig party ;” and 
Lord Grenville, Fox's Ministerial colleague. 
These were but a few of the visitors who, 
in the latter days of the great Whig Chief, 
and in the earlier career of his beloved 
nephew, the third Baron, made Holland 
House a rendezvous for the most attractive 
of the political and personal friends of the 
family, Lady Elizabeth Vassall, the third 
Baroness, who with so much energy; and 
resolution presided over the friendly 
cosmopolitan circle which was distinc- 
tively designated “ ¢he Lady Holland's 
Salon,” furnished to Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, for his projected memorials of Hol- 
land House, a list of the illustrious guests 
who frequented the notable gatherings 
held under her more famous régime. It will 
be observed that this “ Visitors’ List” in- 
cludes very various personalities; many 
of the names have shed lustre upon the 
mansion to which their owners were hos- 
pitably welcomed. A few of these must be 
recapitulated—the Spanish renegade priest, 
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this place of Lord Holland’s sister, Miss Fox, the dear “ Aunty . 
of that family circle. The historian of Holland House has feelingly | 
recorded, “True to her angelic mission she brought 
gladness and shed peace; while not unmindful of 
human duties, she shared her friends’ joys and wept 
at their sorrows. Her understanding was a sale 
guide for the perplexed ; with fine perception, she 
would enter into a friend’s difficulty, make it her own, 
and lighten it. Simplicity and purity of heart was 
hers; her very contact imparted goodness—her pre- 
sence, sunshine.” 

Like her, in goodness and kindliness, was her 
brother, the master of Holland House. “ Devoted to 
Literature and Art, he welcomed authors and artists 
with cordial affability. Well versed in the politics of 
Europe, he entertained statesmen and diplomatists 
of all nations with cosmopolitan fairness. Himself 
a wit and humourist, he greeted with fellow-feeling 
the most brilliant men of the day. But while he en- 
joyed and preferred the society of choice spirits, 
while with him absence could not extinguish friendship, 
his benevolence and courtesy made him extend a 
kind reception to all who came to Holland House. 

“His genial, yet thoughtful face, uniting good 
humour with intellect, bore upon it a pleasant though 
not monotonous smile ; from beneath his ample fore- 
head and massive brow, a clear eye shone forth in 
testimony to mental power; while from out his 
kindly mouth came words which reassured the most 
timid, without disturbing the dignity of the most 
formal.” 

The Lady of the Salon wielded her sceptre in her 
own original fashion. ‘Beautiful, clever, and well- 
informed, she exercised a natural authority over those 
around her.” It must have been curious to see her 
order about the clever men of the day, who were accus- 
tomed to being courted by others. In the midst 
of some of Macaulay's interesting anecdotes she 
would tap on the table with her fan, and say, “Now, 
Macaulay, we have had enough of this, give us 
something else.” Her frankness was sometimes start- 
lingly unconventional. To Tom Moore she re- 
marked, “ This will be a dull book of yours, this 
‘Sheridan,’ | fear.” In Moore's Diary, on another 
occasion, June 28th, 1821, it is recorded, “ Lord H. 
praised ‘Lalla Rookh’ very warmly, and my lady de- 
clared that, in spite of her objection to Eastern 
things, she must, some.time or other, read it herself. 
Said she also hated Northern subjects, which Lord H. 
remarked was unlucky, as the only long poem he had 
ever written was on that region.” Possibly she Lady 
Holland held poetry somewhat cheaply ; she certainly 
did not encourage amateur bards; te Lord Porchester 
she observed—'I am sorry to hear youare going to publish a poem. 
Can’t you suppress it ?” 

Lady Holland was a courageous friend of Napoleon, and the 
protest on the subject of Napoleon’s detention in exile, entered by 
her noble-minded husband, on the “Journals of the House: ot 
Lords,” would alone mark his fine manly sense of magnanimity— 
“To consign to distant exile and imprisonment a foreign and 
captive chief, who, after the abdication of his authority, relying on 
British generosity, had surrendered himself to us in preference to 
his other enemies, is unworthy of the magnanimity of a great 
country; and the treaties by which, after his captivity, we bound 
ourselves to detain him in custody at the will of Sovereigns to 
whom he had never surrendered himself, appear to me repugnant to 
the principles of equity, and utterly uncalled for by expedience or 
necessity.—VASSALL HOLLAND.” 

The lady-paramount of the house, who “must have added a 
quaint and original element to the intellectual battery in Holland 
House,” was notorious for her imperious ways; her grandfather 
was Florentius Vassall, his heiress was given to disregard 
the sensibilities of her guests. ‘Said one victim — “She treats 
her visitors like her vassals, though she was only a Vassall 
herself.” “The centurion did not keep his soldiers in better 
order than she keeps her guests,” said another sufferer to her 
ladyship’s arbitrary exactions. “It is to one, ‘Go,’ and he goeth, 
and to another, ‘Do this,’ and it is done. ‘Ring the bell, Macau- 
lay.’ ‘Lay down the screen, Lord Russell, you will spoil it.’ 
‘Allen, take a candle, and show Mr. Cradock the pictures of 
Buonaparte.’ ue 

“ Lord Holland was all kindness, simplicity, vivacity ;” the account 
of the dinners and evenings, the breakfasts and mornings at Holland 
House, as recorded in “ Moore’s Journal,” are delightful reading. 
Lord John Russell writes of his friend,and entertainer—* The love 
of agreeable society, which somewhat blunted’ the weapons of par- 
liamentary warfare, added to the grace and liveliness of his conver- 
sation. The extreme cheerfulness of his disposition—his kindness 
to all around him—his toleration for all opinions—his keen sense of 
the ridiculous-—his anecdotes of political debates, enlivened by his 
admirable mimicry of the chief speakers, made him the pleasantest 
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host.avho ever presided over a hospit: 
Lord Holland took care'to collect ce a 
“nearly every man of eminence in thé political 
literary, scientific, and social world ; each received. 
a genial welcome, and shared in a refined and 
friendly intercourse, no less remarkable for its 
absence of formality or exclusiveness, than for 
its wit and intelligence. Such was Lord Holland 
in the position where he was most admired, and 
could be best appreciated.” A great genius "who 
owed to the Hollands some rays of patronage 
which shed more brilliancy upoh the givers y 
than on the receiver—Ugo Foscolo—was ob- 
viously: shocked or wounded by Lady Holland's 
rudeness, and could not avoid regarding with 
aversion the imperious mistress of that sa/on. He 
averred emphaticaily, “ Though he would go any- 
where—even tothe realms of Hades—with his 
host, he should be sorry to go Heaven with 
her ladyship.” Granville Penn forfeited, by a 
perilous witticism, his extrée to the réunions over 
which Lady Holland presided. A friend ‘re- 
marked to him, “ Holland House is really « most 
pleasant place, and in Lord Holland’s company 
you might imagine yourself inside the home 
of Socrates.” “It certainly always appeared 
so to me, for I often seemed to hear Xantippe 
talking loudly in the adjoining room!” was 
Penn's reply. 

Tom Raikes has set down in his “ Diary” this view 
of the Hollands :— When I went to Eton, Lord Holland 
was the head of the school, and was the first praepositor 
that gave me my liberty. He wasa mild, amiable man, ruled by 
his wife. She was a Miss Vassall, with a large fortune, who eloped 
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with him from her first husband, Sir Godfrey Webster; she is a 
great politician, and affects the esprit fort. They kept a hospitable 
house, and received all the wits of the day.” On this point Sydney 
Smith declared he had heard “ five hundred travelled people assert 
there is no such agreeable house in Europe as Holland House.’ 
Peter Cunningham has relate that “ Lord Holland 
called on Lord Lansdowne a little before his death, 
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and showed him an epitaph of his own composing, 
“Here lies Henry Vassall Vox. Lord Holland, &c., 
who was drowned while sitting in his elbow-chair. 
He died in this house, in his elcow-chair, of water in 
the chest.” The authoress of ‘Iolland House” 
contradicts Cunningham on the latter point, and 
asserts that the third Holland died on his bed in 
the Blue Room, also used as a bed-chamber by the 
last Lord Holland. 

Llenry Vassall, Lord Holland, was in Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Administration. It is said his unexpected death 
proved a blow which this Ministry never recovered. 
How exceptional were the qualities which led Ma- 
caulay to assert that Holland House could “ boast of 
a greater number of inmates distinguished in political 
and literary history than any other private dwelling 
in England !” 

“The Holland House Estate,” as valued 1332, in 
Edward III.’s reign, was evidently on an extensive 
scale, ‘360 acres of arable land, 414 acres of meadow, 
20 acres of several pasture, 140 acres of wood.” Por- 
tions of the lands were gradually alienated ; in the 
fourth Lord Holland’s time there remained about 80 
acres, and these have been from time to time reduced; 
on both the north and south sides, the Uxbridge and 
Melbury Roads have encroached on the original 
grounds ; enough remains to render the estate unique 
for its extent in the midst of a fashionable quarter of 
the metropolis. Holland House itself, as has been 
described, was—as regards the main building, the 
centre, and turrets—finished by the architect John 
Thorpe, in 1607, the subsequent additions—the wings 
and arcades were added by Inigo Jones and Stone 
and the terraces and latter on by other architects. 
The internal decorations, such as those remaining in 
the “Gilt Room,” were entrusted to Francis Cleyn, 
who also painted the ceilings, and furnished designs 
for some of the antique furniture. 

Walpole, in his ‘t Anecaotes of Painting,” men- 
tions, “There is still extant at Holland House a 
beautiful chamber adorned by Cleyn, with a ceiling in 
grotesque, and small compartments on the chimneys 
in the style, and not unworthy of, Parmegiano.” 

The view of Holland House from the south side 
is that which first strikes the eye of the visitor ; the 
appearance of the outlying surroundings of this front- 
age has been entirely altered by the late Lord Holland, 
who built the terraces. The entrance gates formerly 
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stood in the centre of the south front, and it was at this point 
that carriages arrived. The present entrance faces east, and 
Inigo Jones piers, built by Stone in 1629, have been removed to 
that locality,and now form an entrance to the pleasure grounds 
on the north side of the mansion, where is a fine lawn, on 
which cedar trees are planted. Very quaint and picturesque 
are the Dutch (or Portuguese) Gardens ; leading from these 
is a square elifice, copied from the Italian /oggze, which is 
known as the Ball, or “ Refreshment Room ;” this building is 
connected with the arcades and terraces, whish, in their turn, 
lead round to the house. By the Dutch Garden is a summer- 
house dedicated to the souvenirs of Rogers, and still known as 
“ Rogers’ Seat 5’ a poetic inscription signed “ Vassall Holland, 
1818,” reminds the stranger :— 


Here Rogers sat, and here for ever dwell 
With me, those “‘ Pleasures” that he sings so well. 


Opposite to “the Poet’s Haunt” is a bronze bust of the 
Great Napoleon, reputed a work by Canova, or, at 
least, by one of his pupils. At the end of a path— 
by the alley called “ Louis Philippe,” in memory of the King 
of the French—stands the cast of Westmacott’s classic statue 
of Charles James Fox, a present from the sculptor of the 
original well-known bronze memorial in Bloomsbury Square; 
beneath the statue is a Latin inscription to this effect, “ Charles 
James Fox, whom all nations unite in esteeming to have been 
the chief man of the people.” The Entrance Hall stands near 
the site formerly occupied by the domestic chapel of the man- 
sion. The Inner Hall leads to a landing on the right, whence 
rises the Great Staircase, an ambitious structure. From 
the landing a door on the left leads to the so-called 
‘Breakfast Room,” which stands on the ground on which was 
the old Entrance Hall; this apartment, situated in the centre 
of the main edifice, on its south front, communicates by an 
oriel porch with the two South Terraces, while on the north 
side an arched alcove gives entrance into the Journal Room. 
On the west of “ The Breakfast Room” is “* The China Room,” 
which leads to the successive apartments on the ground-floor 
of the west wing, the Map Room, West Room, Picture 
Room, and Library. “ Allen’s Room ” communicates with the 
Journal Room on the west, and traversing that apartment “The 
White Parlour” is reached, a recess in the east end of this 
chamber, now indicated by an ornamental arch, was originally 
a large bay communicating with the chapel, which formerly 
stood beyond. In this recess the family were able to join in the 
services of their Church apart from the congregation gathered 
within the chapel ; the chapel itself was destroyed by fire in the 
eighteenth century though vestiges of its elevation are still trace- 
able on the external wall of this portion of the building. The ceilings 
of the Inner Hull are painted by Watts; by the carved balustrade 
of the staircase stands an old sedan-chair, and at the foot of 
the stairs is an ancient bronze font for holy water, supported 
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upon a lronze tripod of later date. An inscription attached 
to the font states that it'was cast by the Flemish founder, Maestro 
Michele Garelli, whose real name, it is said, was Cassell, 
Italianised into Garelli. 

The porch of the Breakfast Room is a vestige of the antique 
portico which formerly formed part of the old Entrance Hall, 
converted by the late Lord Holland into the present large 
and handsome chamber, forty feet long by twenty feet wide. 
The walls are hung with old Genoese silk and velvet brocade, and 
are panelled with four Avazzi, after designs by Frangois Boucher, 
severally representing ‘Bacchus and the Bacchantes,” “Apollo 
with the Muses,” “ Vulcan and Venus,” and “ Jupiter receiving his 
Thunderbolts from Vulcan.” Two of the Arazzi are placed above 
the chimney-pieces, and on either side of these are antique strips 
of Italian silk and gold embroidery on crimson velvet, mounted 
upon shaped pilasters, which lend a seventeenth-century character 
to the walls. There are in this apartment four arched doorways ; 
these are also hung with old Genoese silk, draped in folds with 
choice tapestry. The bay windows of this chamber command fine 
prospects of the terraces and gardens. In the “Entrance Hall” is 
a bust of Charles James Fox by Nollekens, and a second bust, of 
later date, by the same sculptor is an object of interest in “The 


Breakfast Room ;” tapestries, Sevres china, and Venetian looking-. 


glasses enliven the aspect of this chamber, which is large enough 
to form a banquetting-room, and is certainly one of the handsomest 
apartments on the ground-floor. The China Room has “a grave- 
looking old chimney-piece,” a stately Venetian chandelier ; the walls 
are hung with stamped Cordova leather. As its name implies, it is 
devoted to porcelain, and contains, disposed in glass cases, remark- 
ably choice and valuable services of Sévres, Dresden, Berlin, and 
Chelsea china, which, in their way, are almost as unique as the famous 
mansion to which they have gravitated. The dessert service of old 
Chelsea, one of the many miementoes, historical. and personal, 
collec:ed in Holland House, must be mentioned as having been 
presented by the Chelsea China Company to Dr. Johnson, who, 
during his leisure hours, gave much time to the factory, in 
which he felt peculiarly interested. Similar treasures of suites 
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of rare Dresden china, including a dinner-service from the 
“Stowe Sale,” are found in a neighbouring cabinet, described 
as “ The China Scullery.” The series of West Rooms, all of which 
rejoice in an antique appearance, are due to the taste of the last 
Lord Holland, who, from housekeeper’s rooms and offices, converted 
these chambers into what they now are; the “ Map Room” is rich 
in portraits, especially those by G. F. Watts, R.A. It also teems with 
books, and takes its name from the fact that nearly all the maps and 
charts in the place are arranged there. The Picture Room, on the 
same suite, also affords with picturesque out-of-door views, and is 
likewise rich in pictures by Watts ; it contains, amongst other works 
by various artists, two portraits by C. R. Leslie, R.A., of the third 
Lord Holland, and his daughter, afterwards Lady Lilford. The 
Print Room, belonging to the West Suite, has within it a staircase 
leading to the ‘‘ Long Library ” on the superior floor ; the walls are 
well furnished with portraits and books; in the latter category, as 
its name conveys, are numerous volumes containing prints—with 
a collection of engravings which include examples of the early 
Italian, German, Dutch and Flemish, French, Spanish, and 
English schools. : 
The fourth, or West Room, giyes on to the terrace, on which it 
is built, and has, naturally, plenty of windows commanding 
fine prospects of the grounds. This room, in common, it must 
be said, with the rest of the apartments, has the walls well 
hung with interesting pictures; two by William Hogarth are 
of especial interest : the portrait of Lord Holland (engraved in this 
notice), and a picture of private theatricals, designed a3 a portrait- 
group, representing The Conguest of Mexico, as performed at the 
house of Mr. Conduit, the Master of the Mint, before the Duke of 
Cumberland, the Princesses, and a party of the nobility ; another 
picture, ascribed to Hogarth, represents “ Ranelagh Grove.” 
‘Allen’s Room ” keeps green the memory of a gifted intellectual 
companion and affectionate friend of the third Lord and Lad 
Holland and of their son. Pictures and books add to the in- 
terestof this “memorial” chamber of John Allen, the family 
physician—who, for forty years, gave Lord Holland the solace 
and sympathy of his presence and his professional skill—was 
great in the fields of science, literature, and politics ; he died 
April roth, 1843. The “Journal Room” is one of the most his- 
torically memorable apartments in the mansion; it derives its 
name from the circumstance of the State Papers and Parlia- 
mentary Journals being there kept, and it was here, where 
political councils of “the party” were held, that Ministries were 
made or broken, in the days of strong Whig influence, exerted from 
Holland House as head-quarters. This, too, is the chamber ever 
memorable in the annals of Liberal statesmanship, in which, it has 
been alleged, the great measures of Parliamentary Reform which 
culminated in the Bill of 1832, had their cradle; as it has been 
said the Reform Bill was carried in Lord Holland's “Journal Room” 
as much as in the House of Commons. Amongst numerous 
portraits which add to the interest of this historical chamber is the 
likeness by Phillips of Earl Grey, who—aided by Lord Holland and 
his steadfast allies—successfully accomplished Parliamentary Reform. 
“The White Parlour,” already mentioned, is an interesting antique 


' chamber, one of the most noteworthy relics of the past found on 


the ground floor. This chamber :formerly communicated with the 
chapel ; it is panelled with oak and contains a selection of portraits 
of distinguished connections and friends of the family ; appro- 
priately preserved in this unrestored chamber are twe ancient 
chests of some interest, they belonged to Stephen Fox in the days 
of Charles II., and the popular notion cence was that they held the 
money which he invested to so much advantage. It is stated that 
they secured the official papers when the founder of the Fox family 
was Paymaster of the Forces—the financial head of the War Office 
by the judicious administration of this 
the house were originally established. 
eee third Lord Holland died October 22nd, 1840, after two days’ 
illness, j 
‘ In Tom Raikes’ Diary it is recorded concerning the TOS 
of the fourth Baron, “ Mrs. Damer writes me that the be foal 
Holland inherits an estate of 6,000/, per annum, on which there 
is an enormous debt. Holland House is left to Lady Holland 
who will not live there.” . ‘ 
Henry Edward Fox, the fourth Lord Holland, worthily continued 
the traditions associated with Holland House during the longer 
reign of his father, whose best epitaph is found in the well-known 
lines written by his hand a few days before his death :— 
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Nephew of Fox, and friend of Grey— 
Enough my meed of fame, 

If those who deign'd to observe me say 
I injured neither name. 


In a similar spirit of generous emulation the aspirations of 
his son’s career were directed to preserve unblemished th 
expansive benevolence and those excellencies ot head “an 
heart which had made the third iLord Holland respected 
less by his political opponents than by his friends, . 

The last Lord Holland was born on March 7th, 1802 
and inherited the gifts which distinguished his memoratit 
parents. He married, in 1833, Lady Mary Augusta Coventr : 
daughter of the eighth karl of Coventry and ot Nase 
daughter of the filth Duke of St. Albans. “Much of his tie 
was spent abroad; in Paris he presided over an intellectual 
circle brilliant as regards the frequenters of his house Fe 
the famous Kensington sa/on already described. In his fits 
fluential official capacity as English Minister at the Grand Ducal 
Court of Tuscany, Lord Holland had the happiness oi 
genial to his taste, of encouraging Literature and Art and 
welcoming artists at the Casa Ferroni, then the Enolish 
Legation in Florence; and also at the Villa Carecg} all hy 
were introduced to his kindly patronage found a genial recep 
tion, and, in instances,a home. The gentle C, R. Leslie, R i 
was attracted by the endearing qualities possessed by his patron : 
and, among living artists, the name of G. F, Watts, R.A, is 
specially associated with Holland House, connected by tits 
of life-long friendship with its last owners. Not only” docs 
the mansion contain very numerous portraits by his hand. 
but to his skill and care the choice decorations owe their 
restoration ; while, as in the Gilt Room, Watts has himself 
supplied the missing figure-subjects. In 1843 we find the 
painter already enjoj ing the advantage of Lord Holland's sym- 
pathy and interest. When a youthful artist of promise, Waits 
had taken a 300/, prize for his cartoon of “ Caractacus.” Miss 
Fox records “his next successful entry into competition was 
his picture of ‘Alfred inciting the Saxons to Maritime Enter- 
prise.’ His entering on that occasion into competition was 
due to Lord Holland, who urged that, having once obtained a 
first prize, he should not shrink from a second encounter. The 
picture was painted at the Villa Careggi, Lord Holland's 
house ; and its gaining the first prize was, we may easily ima- 
gine, a greater satisfaction to the far-seeing friend than’to the 
young painter, who cared more for his art than for the glory 
it might bring him.” 

About 1843 Watts arrived at Florence. -ord Holland 
ever ready with kind and generous hospitality, invited the 
young artist to stay at the Legation. At first, Mr. Watts only 
intended to spend a short time in Florence, but he remained on 
from day to day for nearly four years, in an increasing intimacy 
agreeable to all parties.” An interesting souvenir of the last 
Lord Holland’s sa/on in Florence is due to this intimacy. Hanging 
in the anteroom of the “Gilt Chamber” in Holland House 
is a series of sketches by Watts, portraits of many of the cele- 
brated frequenters of the social réunions held at the Casa 
Ferroni, when Lord Holland was English Minister at the Court of 
Tuscany. ‘These likenesses are drawn with a spirited hand, and 
are admirably expressive They include, amongst others, the 
three Princes N., T., and L. Corsini, the Marquis Carrega, Cardinal 
Sacconi, Count Bossi, Cavalier Piero Dini, Count del Benino, Mr. 
Petre, Lord Walpole, Mr. Cotterell, Lady Normanby, and Lady 
Dover. In 1856, Watts painted portraits of some of the more 
intimate frequenters of Lord Holland's Paris sa on—Guizot, Thiers, 
and Prince Jéréme Bonaparte; there are in Holland House por- 
traits by his hand of the artist himself, painted in Florence, of the 
Princess Lieven, Edward Cheney, Mr. Cotterell, Sir A. Panizzi, 
Countess Walewska, Countess Castiglione, Duc d'Aumale, Binda, 
Dr. Playfair, the last Lord Holland, several portraits of the late 
Lady Holland, Mary Fox—a little girl with “Elia,” a big Spanish 
pointer, and other productions by the same brush. 

Under the auspices of the fourth Lord Holland the house 
was once more restored, and again in a double sense; while 
the mansion was subject to very considerable alterations, the 
hospitable social tradions remained unchanged. Lord Holland 
died at Naples, December 18th, 1859; a chapel to his memory was 
there erected by the reverential care of his widow, who, until within 
a short time of her decease, kept her house at Naples, and there 
passed no inconsiderable portion of her days, where invitations 
were universally sought after. This residence has only been 
relinquished within a few months. As an hostess, the late Lady 
Holland was no less famous than her predecessor, Elizabeth Vas-all, 
the third Baroness, though, unlike the more formidable West 
Indian heiress, neither homage nor a surrender of the independence 
of individual opinions were exacted from her proiegces ; she pre- 
sided in Holland House over a clever and pleasant salon, where the 
élite of English and Foreign Society assembled, or representatives 
of Science, the Fine Arts, Literature, the Drama, &c., were assured of 
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a cordial welcome from the graceful and amiable lady, whose “ Break- 
fats. which for many years attracted all the world of fashion, 
became quite features of the London season. 

The lady of the house possessed, in a peculiar degree, the art of 
bringing out the more attractive qualities of her guests, and, 
apparently unconsciously, succeeded in raising her friends to her own 
jntellectual level. . ; . 

In Nightingale Lane, near the family mansion, was Little Holland 
]Touse, where lived and died Miss Fox, sister of Lord Holland. In 
the north-west corner of the grounds facing the Uxbridge Road 
there stood a smaller mansion, with pleasure gardens and lawns 
ome seven acres; this was tenanted by Lieut.-Col. 
the son of the third Lord Holland, born before an Act 
of Parliament dissolved the marriage of Sir Godfrey Webster 
with Elizabeth Vassall, and that lady was enabled to become 
uroness Holland. By a concidence, General Fox, himself a 
nacural son, espoused Lady Mary Fitzclarence, the daughter of 
\I:s, Jordan by the Duke of Clarence ; the General, who was for 
came time M.P. for Stroud, and Secretary to the Ordnance Board, 
was also well known as a numismatist. On his decease, the 
«rounds of his mansion were sold for building purposes, and 
*aortly after he house itself was demolished. 

‘The first floor, as approached by the principal staircase, has, on 
the right or east wing, the late Lady Holland's suite of private 
nents—the sitting-room, boudoir, dressing-room, and the bed- 
to the west is a large apartment known as “The Blue 
Room,” this was the late Lord EHolland’s dressing-room. The chief 
«show " apartments on this floor are the Gilt Room, facing south, 
entered through an ante-room, and communicating with the 
Miniature Room; the Yellow Room; the Sir Joshua Room (Crimson 
D:awing-Room) and the Dining-Room, both the latter facing 
north ; and the principal library, which occupies the entire length 
of the west wing, and leads into the Inner Library, an extension 
thrown out from the Long Library, The Gilt Room is wainscoteJ, 
and the panelled compartments, separated by wooden basso-relievo 
columns, are ornamented with medallions bordered with blue and 
gold. ‘[his sumptuous apartment, the ball-room of the original 
edifice, is from Thorpe’s design, and was decorated by Cleyn ; the 
paintings have more recently been resto:ed by Watts. It is said 
the Gilt Room was prepared by the first Earl of Holland for the 
purpose of giving a ball to Prince Charles on the occasion of his 
marriage. An engraving is given of the oriel recess in this apart- 
ment; the oriel window commands a view of the terrace and field, 
shut in from town by a thick belt of trees. The Crimson Drawing- 
Room, known as“ The Sir Joshua Room,” has been chiefly devoted 
to works from the magic brush of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who is 
yeported to have been a frequent visitor at Holland House ; Sir 
Joshua's masterpiece in this apartment is the portrait group of 
Lady Lennox, Lady Susan Strangways, and young C. J. Fox, 
as already descriked. Inthe same company, amongst other works 
by Reynolds, are his “ Muscipula;” his portrait of Baretti (from 
‘Thrale's, at Streatham); Henry Fox, the first Lord Holland ; 
Charles James Fox (1784); Mary, Lady Holland; Florentius 
Vassall, with Mrs, Russell Qwhen a child) ; Lord George Lennox ; 
Right Hon. Thomas Conolly; Mary, Duchess of Richmond ; and 
the Hon. Caroline Fox (as a child), &c. The Dining Room is 
hung with crimson damask; it has a buffet of rich family-plate, 
and contains several attractive pictures, including, amongst others, 
Reynolds's portrait of the first Lady Holland; the third Lady 
Holland, painted at Naples by Robert Fagan, and two portraits of 
the late Lady Holland by Watts. It was in this chamber that 
Addison died. The Long Library has been alluded to by Macaulay 
as “that venerable chamber in which all the antique gravity of a 
college library was so singularly blended with all that female grace 
and wit could devise to embellish a drawing-room, They will 
recollect, not unmoved, those shelves loaded with the learning of 
many lands and many ages; and those portraits, in which were 
preserved the features of the best and wisest Englishmen of two 
generations.” The aspect of this pleasant retreat, as it appeared in 
the days of the third Lord and Lady Holland, survives in C. R. 
Leslie's interesting picture, of which a reduced version is given. 
Another engraving of the ‘North View of the Library” gives 
something more than ae length of this chamber dedicated 
to learned lore. The wall.of the Library Passage are filled 
with interesting souvenirs, portraits, relics, and autographs. The 
Miniature Room, as its name suggests, is devoted to portraits-in- 
small; it is hung with yellow, and on its walls are cases containing 
exquisite examples of the miniaturist’s art, including specimens by 
Samuel Cooper, Samuel Collins, Samuel Shelley, Richard Cosway, 
R.A.; Maria Cosway, Andrew Plimer, Mrs, Anne Mee, Francis Cotes, 

. John S, Stump, Thorburn, and others. We have reproduced 
several of those portraits, which are rendered more directly note- 
worthy from family associations ; a mere list, to say nothing of an 
extended review, of ihe pictures in Holland House would occupy 
mish space. We can only hope, in conclusion, that the family- 
*ansion—replete with, Art-treasures and souvenirs connected with 
tic personal histories of its successive occupants—may long continue 
itt, an interesting memorial of past worthies, linked with a gene- 
nal n which has vanished with the late generous-hearted owners of 
Hllind House, ‘ JosEPH GREGO 
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_ Tar Monastery of St. Macar, of which our illustration shows 
tie western entrance (date go2 A.D)., is Luilt on the slope of a 
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CARVED STONE IN THE YARD OF GOSH MKHITHAR MONASTERY 


wooded mountain, about eight miles from the Ousounthala Station 
on the Frivan road. On one side is a stream, and on the other a 
ravine, both bearing the name of the monastery. The ruins of dif- 
ferent mills and other establishments round the monastery show 
that it was formerly in a prosperous condition. The buildings are 
very substantial, and most of the stones bear inscriptions, and 
carvings of ornamental crosses, human figures, and animals. The 
interior is composed of ten arches supported by stone columns, of 
which one is in a single piece. The Monastery of Kirans is situate. 
about twenty miles from the same station, and on the same road. 
No trace of date has been found on or within thi. building ; there 
are several inscriptions on the stones, but none legible, Around the 
church there are many tombstones with carvings and inscriptions, 
but equally illegible. Some of the inscriptions appear to have 
been intentionally damaged so as to render them undecipher- 
able. The Monastery of Haghartzin is situated about eight miles 
from Dilijan Station, on the Erivan road, and was built at the 
beginning of the twelfth century. It consists of three churches, 
namely St. Stephen, St. Gregory the Illuminator, and the Holy 
Virgin. The first two are ruins, but the third is still standing. 
There is a solitary monk with an assistant living there, who has 
devoted himself to the maintenance of the church. Round this 


monastery are the tombs of various Armenian kings—Gakik, 
Imhat, and Ohannes. 

The Monastery cf Gosh Mkhithar, of which our illustration shows 
the western side (date unknown), is situated in a small village about 
five miles from the Aghstafa Station on the Erivan road. Nearly 
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caer every stone in the interior of the 
Y_3 church bears inscriptions both 


in carving or painted in red ; 
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there are also many other 
stones with carved ornamental 
crosses. Around the monastery 
are a great number of finely 
carved cross-stones, some in- 
tact and some broken and 
damaged. On one of the malls 
there is a sundial. Our two re- 
maining illustrations show 
specimens of cross-stones 1 
the yard of the Monastery. 
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NEW ALUSIC 
MISCELLANEOUS. There 


is much true pathos in “ Sha- 
dows,” a song for serious mo- 
ments, written and composed 
by Henry Chard and W. H. 
Squire (Messrs. Augener and 
Co.).—Longfellow’s exquisite 
poem, ‘Afternoon in February,” 
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has been tastefully set to music by J. Jacques Haakman; the com- 
pass is from C below the lines to the octaveahove. By the atove- 
named composer is ‘Feuille d’Album,” a charming duet for violin 
and pianoforte (Charles Woolhouse).—Novelties are always welcome 
to young people, especially when in the shape of anewdance. ‘‘ The 
Chorolistha,” an entirely new round dance, invented, composed, and 


THE MONASTERY OF KIRANS 


explained by Edward Scott, who is already well 
known to fame, is intended to cast into the shade 
waltz, polka, galop, &c. Very full and_ explicit 
directions are given as to the steps and figures of 
this new dance. The author in the preface re- 
marks :—“ Pupils who are naturally graceful will 
acquire the correct feeling of the dance, so to speak, 
spontaneously, with others it will be a matter of 
cultivation. Any one with a taste for dancing, and 
a moderate amount of patience, can learn this dance 
from the description given.” The music is tuneful, 
and the time is well marked (Messrs. Francis and 
Day).—A series of easy and effective pieces for 
the pianoforte, composed, fingered, and annotated 
by Ralph Cecil, are published under the collective 
title of “Time and Tune;” they are pret; 
trifles with fanciful names. such as “ Pearl 
Drops,” “Sweet Hyacinth,” “ Dew Drops,” &c. 5 
these two-page pieces will find favour with 
juvenile performers (Messrs. Wood and Co.). 


THE MONASTERY OF HAGHARTZIN 
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DISTRIBUTION OF AWARDS OF THE ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY, .BY THE ACTING-GOVERNOR, SIR W. ROBINSON, 


THE BURNING OF HE, THE LATE CHOW PHYA SURIWONGS WAIGAWAT TEE SAMUHA PHRA KALAHOME, THE LATE MINISTER -OF ‘WAR, AND HIS SON THE LATE PHYA PRAPHA 
A CREMATICN AT BANGKOK, SIAM 


OcTOBER 12, 1889 


ee 
FORTE MUSIC. 
W PLAne REE CHARACTISTIC 

and Attractive. 

Juette. 
MEAD" Melodie de Salon. 
Y VALE. eeturne: 

s. 3d. each, 
o Gade Stal Janover Sa.,W. 


“uN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


OH LORT are the perfection of tone, 
J LIANOE OTe JOuN BRINSMEAD 

‘ " pinaforte Manufacturers, by Spec:al 
; o HLH. the Frincess of § ales, 18, 29, 
A Woanore Street, London, W. Lists tree. 


OMAS OETZMANN and CO. 

ito be most distinctly understood thatthey 
jorte Manulacturers only, and that their oniy 
voesBaker Street, Portman Square, London. 


IRON - FRAME 
TTAGE PIANO, 7 octaves, with 
: ; ‘improvement One of the best 
pianos, ever mac C. , TUNES ree. " 

Zl MAS OKTZMANN and CO. 
REO ne Baker Street, W. 


TRICHORD PI1ANO- 
FORTE, drawing room model, repeti- 
| donaction, grand, rich, full tone, in hand- 
some Italian walnut-wood case, elabo- 
rately car nd fretwork front and 
cabriole truss legs, Drawings post free. 

THOMAS OF TZMANN and CO, 

a7, Baker Street, London. W. 


‘ALMAINE and CO.—Pianos and 
D IRGANS. Absolute Sale. Fifty per cent. 
t t¢Ten years’ warranty. Easy terms. Cottage 
§ guineas, 10 guineas, 12 guineas, KC, 

14 QS. lass 3. 23 @S- Class 6. 35 gs. 
: 5: Cc . 26 gs. Class 7. 40 gs. 
. 30 gS. Class 8. 45 gs. 
he best makers, from 44 
pwards, Full price paid will be allowed tor 
iment within three years, if one of a higher 
hanged free if not 


fwathi th. 
1 ee ED ALMAINE. and CO. (Esta- 
} log years), 1. Finsbury Pavement, London. 
‘DLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 
P PIANOS. Every description for SALE or 
ue strated Lis's ‘ree. 
HIRT PE GENC Y. 190: New Bond Street. W. 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, GREAT PULTENEY ST., LONDON, W. 


J 


NTIONS | NEPBLETON, 188 
NVENTIONS E . 1885 
orb XN AL, 8 OF ARTS. 1885. 


PIANOFORTES for at from_25 to 250 Gs, 
PLANOF 


[ANOFOR | 5 for HIRE. 
O LADIES.—SALE of NEW 


MUSIC at a large reduction. and post free. All 
pew songs, pieces, &c., of all publishers New copies, 
jest caitions. Prices commence ad.. 6d, 8d. Ca. 

ntyratis, and post free —J, W. MOFFATT, 
vury House, 280, Caledon an Road, London, N. 


Jocgtti 
ESTEY, ORGANS. Over 214,000 


Sold. Unrivalledin Tone. Best in Quality. 

serutiful in Model and Finish, 

Tobe had of all the principal Musical Instrument 
Derlers, 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


(HODGE and ESSEX), 
12, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street. W. : 
The Largest Manufacturers of American Organs in 
the World, 


ESteY ORGAN TUTOR. 
King Hatt. 
Price 2s. 6d. net: post free 2s. rold. 


(CHRISTIANE ad LEONES. 
5 


By 


/ By HERBERT ScuMaLz 
Vhe Peet is now. being 
. YSON, SWAN, and 
4 KY at Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

very tne Photogravure will shortly be published 
C. MILLARD and CO., 57, Charing Cross, for 


well-known 


thove 


PNET 
MORGAN 
A 


ch Subscriptions are now ng taken. 
Anes Pei we £6 6s 
Nits bolsra Deters, 4 ce ee oe BidSs 


ETS Sag Po cee ye on ie, ee, «al ae a 
eh number of Artist's Proofs will be limited to 

233 Copies. 

lings ARTISTS 


AND 


A®T STUDENTS. 


OME years ago a “GRAPHIC” 

oCHOOL of WOOD ENGRAVING was 
esubcshed, which has since been eminently success- 
ue i radueing Same seneriyers of talent, ‘all_ of 

Ne NOW: er y S 
en ena, eapplose on the permanent staff of 
He tow proposed to found a SCHOOL FOR 


oducing Black and White Drawings 
r Engraving on Wood, or for the 
snow employed for Iliustrations here 
nt, 
1 known that some of our foremost 
distinguished themselves in the 
* GRAPHIC,” before making their 
The names of L z 
MACBETH,» and 
=e ~- 5 an 
KOMER of the Royal Academy 
xamples, and if we wish to hold our 
opean Art-workers, it is highly neces- 
S$ most important branch should be en- 
3 nal thas au ihe Buizes shonld not be suffered 
} ¢ hands of French and German artists. 
KEGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION. 
wh candidate (who must not be more than 
cars of age), will be required to send to 
‘OR of “THE RAPHIC,” 190, 
: ee! ee slatnper anu. agdresscd. 
umtheir return), a Set of Original Sketches 
ByECTS. $ 
* consist of either scenes of actual 
s from life, drawings from animals, or 


Nes. 

n Still Life, the Antique, or Land- 
ches cannot be received. 

Candidate must state his age and address, 
k outside the packet, ° Drawings for Compe- 


mum will be required. ‘The students will 
tecording to the merit of the drawings 
out after selection they will have a fort- 
ore being definitively accepted. - 

on from capable Masters will be free, 
must find their own materials, and 
of models. 

attendance (from 9.30 to 5) will have 
Eept.and the Student will be liable to 
hot considered sufficienly diligent or 
orof “ THE GRAPHIC” may at any 


ww 
his ser 


“THE GRAPHIC” OFFICE, 
199, STRAND W.C. 


sone 


London: jamie 


S. Dost free, 
and THROAT DISEASES. 
7EORGE Moore, M.D. 
PPS «and CO.. 170, Piccadilly, 
dneedle Street. 


ERERS and STUT- 
S should read. book by a gentleman 
Mioseit after suffering near'y forty years, 
bts a clunieen stamps from Mr, B. BEASLEY, 
Mood, Wilesden Lane, Brondesbury, London. 


‘ tions of the Dance by the Author is now publ 


MEITZLER and CO,.’S LIST, 
NEW SONGS, as. net, post free. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
HOvuRS. J. L. Molloy. 


New Song by this popular Composer, 
Words by G. Cuieron BINGHAM. — 


I WOULD THAT THE BOATS 
New Ree 7 fe cae 
Words by G. CLirron BINGHAM. 


DeUGLAS GORDON. Lawrence 
KELLIE, 
Words by F. E. WEATHERLY. 
Sung with Enormous Success by Madame 
Belle Cole, Madame Osborne_ Williams, 
Madame Schliiter, Miss Jessie Griffin, Miss 
Marie Curan, Miss Dorothy Hanbury,Madame 
Madeline Hardy, Miss Marguerite Hall, and 
by the composer. 


OUGLAS GORDON. Lawrence 
Kevtrz, In Four Keys, D, E flat, F (compass 
Dito F), and G. 


OCCO. Mrs. Brunning Maddison. 


Sung with great sucezss by Mr, Lawrence 
C1lle, 

In Three Keys, E, F (compass C to F), and G. 

OcOoco. ‘ Truth” says: ‘Mrs. 


Brunning Maddison’s setting of Swinburne’s 
song ‘Rococo’ is a triumph, being original, 
musicianly ellective, and tender. 


L4 CHARMANTE MAR- 
GUERTTE, 

Sung with great success by Muss Liza 
Lehmann at the Monday Popular Concerts. 
Jee Keys. D (compass A to F sharp) 
an 


AGYAR SONG. Felix Semon. 
The English words adapted from the Hun- 
garian of Voroszmarty by Marion Chappell. 
ung by Madame Semon at the Grand Concert, 
in aid of the Kensington Girls’ Industrial School 
atthe Inner ‘Temple Hall, with great success, 
on Thursday last. 


THE WALTZ OF THE SEASON. 


MEMORIES. Caroline Lothian. 


Played with great success by Mr. Liddell at 


all his engagements. A 


METZLER and CO. 


Sole Importers of the Celebrated 


ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Supplied to 
Her Most Gracious Majesty 
THE QUEEN, 
Her taperal Majesty 
THE EMPRESS EUGENIE, 

and to churches, chapels. and schools throughout the 

nited Kingdom, &c. 


MASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Prices from £8 to £409. 


May be had on the Three Years’ Hire-Purchase 
System. 
Liberal Discount for Cash. 
New Illustrated List Post Free, 


ASON and HAMLIN PIANOS. 
THE NEW UPRIGHT MODEL, | 
THE NEW BOUDOIR GRAND MODEL. 
Improved method of stringing. 


MEIZLER and CO’S BRASS, 
REED, and STRINGED INSTRU- 
MENTS of every descript.on. List Post Free. 


ETZLER and CO., 
4z, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


N. 


HE CHOROLISTHA. The new 


Round Dance. Invented by Epwarp Scott. 
‘Lhe music of this sucess!ul novelty with full descr 
isned. 


2s. 6d. net. 
FRANCIS and DAY, 95, Oxford Street, W. 


\ KJ ARD, LOCK, and CO.’S AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS. Complete Catalogue 
post free on application. 


The Times says:—‘* HAYDN’S DICTIONARY, of 
DATES is the MOST UNIVERSAL BOOK of 
REFERENCE in a moderate compass that we 
know of in the English language.” 

NINETEENTH | EDITION nee 
taining _ 1,068 , 10,000 is 
120,000 DATES and FACTS. REVISED, COR- 
RECTED, and enlarged with NEW and IMPOR- 
TANT MATTER BROUGHT DOWN to the 
PRESENT DATE. Medium 8vo , cloth, 18s, : half- 
calf, 24s. ; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 


HéaxveNs DICTIONARY of 

DATES and UNIVERSAL .IINFORMA- 
TION. A complete record of all nations and times. 
Containing the Histore of the World to the Autumn of 
1889. By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Hon. Librarian tof the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain 

‘An indispensable handbook of reference embody- 
ing ina convenient form, the most wonderful collec- 
tion of events ever compiled.’—Lloyds News, Oct. 
6, 1889. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY LADY. 
NEW EDITION (Kecomposed, Revised, Enlargea,- 
and Greatly Improved) of the 
BEST COOKERY _BO IN THE WORLD. 
480th THOUSAND. Strongly bound, half-roan,7s.6d. 
S. BEETON’S BOOK O 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 
Comprising every kind of Practical information on 
Domestic Heouany ard Cookery, including 3fo 
Additional Pages 0 
NEW RECIPES AND NEW ENGRAVINGS. 
The size of the pages has also heen increased, s? 
that the New Issue contains nearly half as much 


matter again as the Old Edition; in all about 1,7-0 
i and Instructions, 


Pages. Uhgusats _of Recipes 

ravings. : 
Heres ere ook That has_ever been_ published 
can be compared to ‘Mrs. Beeton’s Household 
Management.’ ""—Cambridge Chronicle, 


NEW BOOK BY SIR GILBERT CAMPBELL 
(pwn syo. cloth gilt, 5s. Now ready. 


Ww and WEIRD: Tales of 
Imagination and Mystery, English, Russian, 


ant lian. By. Sir Girpert, CampBect, Bart.. 
any eee The ‘Mystery of Mandeville Square,” &c. 


1. Now Ready, the Sixth Volume of 
THE 1 

FAMOUS. BOOKS: adi 1 
Anew series of books of unquestioned value_an’ 
poputarity, edited by G. T, BETTANY, M.A. Each 
volnme consists of 400 or more pages, with Biograph - 
cal Introduction or Critical and Explanatory Notes. 
and full-rage Illustrations. and is issued neatly and 

strongly bound in cloth, at the low price of 2s, 
Vol. 6 of the Minerva Library, Now Ready, strongly 

bound in cloth, price 2s. 


“-PHE BETROTHED LOVERS” 
(I. _Promessi Sposi), by ALESSANDRO 
Manzonr, with a Biographical Introduction and 


?ortrai Author. i 
Vortrait oF tiiched in the MINERVA LIBRARY, 


rice 2s. each. Sa 

LES DARWIN'S JOURNAL DURING 

1 CHARLEGE in HALS. “BEAGLE.” Sisih 
‘The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, Second Edition. 

W's BIBLE: AIN. . " 
EMERSON $ COMPLE’ ‘E PROSE WORKS. 
oxprg NS'SGUTH AFRICA & VACATION 
¥ 2S. 

a pooner good literature and cheap may be com- 
mended tothe ‘ Minerva Library. '—Saturday Review 
© Neatly bound, well illustrated, and nicely printed. 
—Graphic. by all 


“Will be hailed with delight, we are sure, 
LOCK, & CO., Salisbury Sq., E.C. 


2 
os 
ie 


un 


readers,"—lWeekly Times. 
London; WARD, 


MINERVA LIBRARY of - 
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HE NEW&POPULARNOVELS 
PUI SHED bE eagd SL ACKE TT. 
A. HARDY NORSEMAN. py 
ony eget » Author of “Donovan,” “ We 
MY. LORD OTHELLO. By Herry 
Heroines Ss Wig Wan Be ie oii 


i GE>EOFF. By Gertrude Forde, Author 


of “In the Old 2z0,” “ Driv 
bree Maa Palazzo,” “ Driven Before the 
"THE FREAKS of LADY FOR- 
% TUNE. By May, Crommeniy, Author of 
Queenie,” “ Orange Lily,” &c. 2 vols. 


"THE TREE of KNOWLEDGE. By 


G. M. Rosiws, Author of “K Ss : 
“ A False Position,” &c. 3 vols. a le as 


Boi OF THIS PARISH. By 

5 ALGERNON GissinG, Author of ‘Joy Cometh 

in the Mirna 2 vols. 

London: HURST and BLACKETT (Limited), 13, 
Great Marlborough Street. 


Price 2s, 6d., post free. 
ISEASES OF THE VEINS: 
More especially of Venosity, Varicocele, 
Hemorrhoids, and Varicose Veins, and their Medical 
Treatment, By J. Compton Burnett, M.D. 
London: JAMES EPPS and CO.,, 170, Piccadilly, 
and 48, Threadneedle Street. 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC, 1890. 


Weather & General Predictions, Horoscopes, Re- 
appearance of the Star of Bethlehem, Fortunate Days 
&c._ Zadkiel exactly foretold the Illness of the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Dervish Inyasion of Egypt, &c. 
London: COUSINS and_CO., 6, Helmet Court, 

Strand. Price 6d. 


Just Pubtished, €5, 30 copes on large paper uniform 
with © Flower Pice>s.” 


LIFE and PHANTASY (Poems), by 
ILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 


With frontispiece by Sir Joun E. Mittais, 
Bart., R,A., and a design by ARTHUR HuGHEs. Also 
a SONG with MUSIC. 
London: REEVES and TURNER, 196. Strand 


 -MISS. BRADDON'S NEW NOVEL, 
aE HE In 3 volumes. At all Libraries. 


i DAY WILL COME. A 
vA. Novel. By the Author of “Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c. i 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


AYRTON and THOMAS, Patent 
Agents, conduct every kind of British, Foreign, 
and Colonial business connected with PATENTS, 
DESIGNS, and TRADE MARKS. No fees for 
preliminary advice. Charges moderate. 

N.B.—Mr. HENRY MOY ‘THOMAS, Author 
of “ THE TRUE POSITION OF PATENTEES." 
being a practical engineer, personally superintends the 
applications in. respect otf mechanical inventions. 
‘Telegraphic Address, * Prolonged, London.” 

ondon: gand 10, Southampton Buildings. 


APVICE TO MOTHERS. — Are 


_& you broken in your rest by a sick child suffering 
with the pain of cutting teeth? Go at once toa 
chemist, and get a bottle of Mrs. WINSLOW S 
SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve the poor 
sufferer immediately. It is perfectly harmless; it 
produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the child 
scorn pain, and the little cherub awakes “as bright as 
a button. 


MES: WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 


SYRUP. Ithas long been in use in America, 
and is highly recommended by medical men. It is 
very pleasant to take ; it soothes the child ; it softens 
the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind ; regulates the 
bowels, and is the best known remedy for dysentery 
and diarrhea, whether arising from teething or other 
causes. Be sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup, and see that ‘' Curtis and Perkins, New York 
and London,” is on the outside wrapper. No mother 
should be wituout it. Sold by all medicine dealers at 


ts. 13d. 
ito MEXICAN HAIR 
2 RENEWER 


Will positively restore, in every case. grey or white 
hair to its original colour without leaving the disa- 
reeable smell of most Restorers.” It makes the 
hay charmingly beautiful, as well as promotes the 

hair on bald spots where the glands are 


growth of the 


not decayed. 
i is MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER. Beers 
‘This preparation has never been known to fail in 
restoring the hair to its natural colour and gloss in 
from eight to twelve days. . : 
It promotes growth, and prevents the hair falling 
out, eradicates dandruff, and leaving the scalp in 
a clean, healthy condition. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR 

; a RENE WER frie tethiandy 
Is put up_with directions in German, French, an 
Sparish. P Retail everywhere in the kingdom at 3s, 6d. 
Only one size.—Sold_wholesale by the ANGLO- 
AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY, Limited. 33, 
Farringdon Road, London. 


LORILINE. — For the TEETH 
AND BREATH ban 

is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world It tho- 
roughly cleanses. partially deca ed teeth from all 
parasites or living animalcule, leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
‘The FRAGRANT FLORILINE removes instantly 
all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke. 
For children or adults whose teeth show marks of 
decay.its advantages are paramount. The FLORI- 
LINE should be thoroughly brushed into all the 
cavities ; no one need fear using it too often or too 


much at a time. fp 
FLORILINE. —For the TEETH 


and BREAUH ls sold wherever the English 
En. 


language is spo 


Ask for the FRAGRANT FLORILINE Price 
2s. 


‘Sold wholesale by the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
DRUG COMPANY, Limited, Farringdon Road, 


London. * d ca 
CARTE R’'S COLOGNE OIL 
i Bak The alle ‘| 
Ke th i€ SCa. ree irom andrufi, promotes the 
eatin of the hair, and makes it cath silky, and 
luxuriant. Being perfectly harmless, and most deli- 
eately perfumed. it is equally suitable for all ages, but 
is i coluable and indispensable in the nursery. 


CASTER? COLOGNE OIL 
FOR THE HAIR 
May be obtained of all Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Hairdressers. throughout the world. Price 1s. per 
Botte, or a single bottle yell be sent by Parcels Post 
on receipt of stamps Ts, 3d. 
Phetated oniy_at the Laboratory of the ANGIO- 
AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY (Limitei). 33, 
Farringdon Road, London, Proprietors. 


Brown's 
B RONCHIAL TROCHES. 


‘old, Hoarseness and Influenza, 

on or Soreness of the Throat, 
Ling Cans) in Consimnltony 
Relieve Bron. Asthma, and Catarrh, | . 
Clear and give strength to the voice of SINGERS, 
and are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 1s, r4d. 


fer box, 
NOTICE.—See_that the words) BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL. TROCHES are on the Government 

Stamp round cach Box. without which none are 


genuine, 


Cure Cough, C 
Cure any Irrit 
Relieve thr 


“CELEBRATED LONDON HOUSES.” 
PETER ROBINSON'S 


FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


“This famous house—lon; fi i 
a s ig estabiished—is un- 
Tvalied by any other in London or Paris for Stent 
style, endless variety, and for the remarkable 
eruty and novelty of its goods. A most im- 
portant feature in its working is its strictly 


moderate charges, for which i 
moderate cs Bes. it scarcely has an 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


Peter Robinson’s experienced 
Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
tnimedin goods Jor sbecting 
r y on receipt of letter or telegra 
hey take with tem Dresses, Mantles ms 
Millinery, and everything : 
that may be required, 
at the same reasonable prices as if 
P,, chased at the warehouse in London. 


Notice.—Travelling expenses are not charged. 
however distant the residence may be. 


Address 
Telegrams and Letters 


to 


REGENT 
256, LONDON, 


PETER RORINSON. 


Het MINERAL SPRINGS of 

BATH. _ Daily fics; 507.600 galls, Natural 
temp, 117 to 120 Fahr. he Baths were founded by 
the Romans in the First Century, Most valuable in 
cases of Rheumatism, Gout, Skin Affections. The 
Baths have been recently enlarged and perfected at 
great expense. One of the greatest hygienic 
physicians says: “ They are the most complete in 
‘urope.” They include Thermal Vapour, Douche 
with Massage (by Doucheurs and Doucheuses from 
Continental Spas), {Needle Baths, Pulverisation, 
Spray, Dry and Moist Heat, Humage, and Inhalation 
Rooms, All forms of Shower and Medicated Baths, 
Band daily in the Pump Room. Address Manager 
for every information. 


- I ‘HE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 
4 SANATORIUM, in one of the finest climates 
inthe world for pulmonary complaints. 2,300 feet 
above sea-level. ir dry and exhilarating. 235 days 
of sunshine per annum, English Church, 23 days’ 
fair-weather voyage in splendidly appointed steamers. 
Circular from CHARLES W, JONES, Eso., 39, 
Drury Bunldings, Liverpool, or ARTHUR Rg 
JONES, Eso., The Sanatorium, S. Paulo, Brazil. 


INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


This pure Solution is the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The safest and most gentle aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children, and 
infants. 

180, Bond Street, London. and all Chemists. 


BEETHAM'S 
CAPILLARY 
FAIR FLUID. 


Free from lead, dye, andall poisons. Isunequalled 
for Preserving. Strengthening, and Beautifying the 
Hair. It effectually arrests falling off and greyness. 
strengthens when weak or fine. and wonderfully 
improves the growth. It imparts a rich gloss to hair 
of all shades, and keeps it in any desired form during 
exercise. -B.—Itis_ made in ‘Three Shades: 
“Light,” “Dark,” and “ Extra Dark,” the last named 
being specially prepared to hide yreyness when the 
hair has turned in yatches, for which it is strongly 
Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 


STREE7, 


recommended, It isnot dye, 
4s. 6d., free for 3d, extia, 
M, BEE’ THAM and SON, Chemists, Cheltenham, 


( SHEQUE BANK (Limited). Esta- 
blished 1873. 4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. City 

Branch—3, George Yard, Lombard Street. Chequ.s 

available as remittance to all parts of the world 


S HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA 
SHIRTS. 
Special to measure. 
308., 40S., 458. the half-dozen. 
Illustrated Self-Measure post free. 
RICHARD.FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


LD SHIRTS RE-FRONTED, 


Wrist and Collar Banded, fine Linen, three for 
6s. ;superior, 7s. 6d. ; extra fine, 9s. Send three (not 
less) with cash. Returned ready for use, carriage 
paid—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS.—Flannel Shirts. 
Special quality elastic and woven, thoroughly 
shrunk, three for 23s., 33S. 39S. 6d. Carriage tree. 
Write for patterns. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS. — Gentlemen's Under- 


yests and Pants to match, pure natural wool 
vésts, 2s. 6d., 45, 6d., to ros, 6d., 52 inches to 48 inches 
chest, Pants, 25. 6d., 4s. 6d., to ros. 6d. Waist measure, 
32 to 52 inches. Half-hose, 58. 9d., 98., 128., the half- 
dozen, Self-measure and patterns free from 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


[RISH DISTRESSED LADIES’ 


FUND. 
Patroness—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
Executive ComMMITTEE, 
President—H.R.H. the Princess LOUISE. Mar- 
chioness of Lorne. 
Vice President—Her Grace the Iuchess Dowager of 
MARLBOROUGH, 
Chairman—The Marquis of WATERFORD, 
The  Marchioness of | Mrs. Lecky. : 
Waterford. ! Mrs, Montgomerie. 
The Lady Mary Howard. | Mrs. Edgar W. Brodie. 
‘the Countess Walde- s. Hastings R. Lees. 
grave. fi Miss Emily Leslie. 
The Countess of Bective. | Miss Cragte.. 
‘the Lady Emma ‘Talbot. | Gen. Sir Henry de Bathe 
‘the Lady Agnes Daniell. |_ Bt. - AS: 
‘The Dowager Lady West- | Lieut.-Col. Davidson 
Lieut.-Col. Hatton.’ 


bury. 

The fion, Mrs. Swinton. F. Ogle Moore, Esq.. 
Lady M'Clintock. E, Parker Young, Esq. 
Mrs. Goschen, Aucustus Hill, Itsq. 
Mrs. Hatton. ix. bert Martin, Esq. 

The Committee appeal most earnestly for funds to 
enable them to assist a large number of ladies in lre- 
land, who have, through the non-payment of their 
rents, suddenly fallen from comfort to poverty, and to 
the verge of starvation, 

[Employment is found for these able to work, while 
small pensions, food, and clothing are given to the 
aged and infirm, . A 

Relief is administered without reference to creed or 
politics. 

‘A register is kept of governesses, companions, &c. 

‘A depot has been opened for the, sale of the work 
(both plain and faney) of these ladies. . 

Contributions will be gratefully received by the Rt. 
Hon. the Lord Mayor, by the Bank of England, by 
Messrs, Barciay, Kansom, and Co,, 1, Pall Mall East, 
S.W. ; by the National Provincial Bank of England, 
Bishopsgate Street, E.C.; by Messrs. Coutts and Co., 
Strand, C.; by Messrs. Hoare and Co., Fleet 
Street, E. y Messrs. Henry S, King and Co,, 45, 
by the Secretary, 
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ETZMANN and CO. SALE. 


67. fe 2h. 73, 75. 77 and 79, 
HAMPSTEAD KOAD 
(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower St. Station) 


GREAT, CLEARANCE SALE 

OETZMANN & CO, HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 
OW Ee eee a ALE 

SPECIAL ‘SALE CATALOGUE POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION 


ETZMANN and CO. 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS. 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


OW STREET STATION.) 
SHILLING CAB FARES from Charing Cross, 
Euston, King's Cross, St. Pancras, and Waterloo 
Stations, Regent Circus, and Piccadilly. 


HOMES for the AGED POOR. 


‘Lhe object of th's Cha to relieve deserving 

oor persons from the sad ne ity of passing te 
ast years in a workhouse. ‘lo thisend Homes are 
provided, jin which such persons have a room rent 
tree, as well as the advantage and comfort of medical 
attention in sickness. ‘lhe qualifications for admis’ 
sion are that applicants be fully sixty years old, or 
unquestionable respectability, and to obtain 
from any source a larger income than s' shillings ; or, 
if married, a common income for the couple ‘not 
exceeding ten shillings per week. 

Eight of such homes have alread: 
if 9,11, Biand 17, gunters Gardens, 

Hi 25and 27, St. Georges Road, Notung Hill; 
and 65, Walterton Road, St. Peter's Park, Paddington: 
They are all open to visitors between the hours of 2 
and 5 p.m. 

All these homes are now full, and although 12 
new inmates were admitted during 1883, there arestill 
over 70 applicants anxiously waiting for admission, 

here does not, however, seem tole any hope of this 
greatly needed charity being enlarged to any extent 
until some portion at least of the existing mortgages 
is paid off. These amount to £2,500 on tour of the six 
freehold houses that have been acquired in Mintord 
Gardens (five of them used as homes and one let) and 
the large home in Walterton Road. 

Under these circumstances the Committee seek 
additional subscriptions and donations, and ask 
friends who are interested in the aged, and sympa- 
thise with their special difficulties and trials, to visit 
one or more ofthese homes, where they will witness 
for themselves the amount of comfort and happines 
secured to each pensioner at a yearly cost to the 
Charity of about four guineas per head. ‘ 

Subscriptions may be sent to, and any further in- 
formation obtained from, the Hon. Secretaries. the 
Misses Harrison, 3, Grandacre Terrace, Anerley, S.E. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, 
BROAD SANCTUARY. 
oe oldest unendowed Hosp Mt in London, 

The Committee earnestly PPEAL for SUB 
SCRIPTIONS, Donations, and Legacies, to enabl 
them to carry on the ever-increasing work of the 
Hospital —SIDNEY M. QUENNELL, Seeretary 


AMARITAN FREE HOSPITAL 
: FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
Seymour Street, Portman Square. W.—DUorset House 
Branch—2 32-4. Marylebone Road, N.W, 
Patron—H.R.H. ‘HE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, 


K.G. 
President—Tuz RIGHT HON. rue LORD LEIGH 


In order to sustain the Hospital and its Branch in 
their present efficient working order the Committre 
very earnestly and confidently appeal for help to the 
friends of the Hespital, and all who sympathise witn 
them in their efforts to relieve the sufferings, and save 
many poor women and children {rom premature death, 

_ The Institution is a Free Hospital for the Kecep- 
tion and Treatment of Diseases Peculiar to Women. 
no Le.ter of Recommendation reauired, Poverty anid 
Sickness the only Passport. 

Since, its foundation no less than 286,694 women 
and children haye been treated in the Out-Depart- 
ment, and 9.454 women and41,trochildren have been 
admitted as In-Pauents. Large numbers not the 
women were sullering from OVARIAN ‘TUMOUR 
and DROPSY—which, before special attention was 
directed to it in the Samarita! ospital in 1838, was 
looked upon as a disease always fatal. 

Up to the end of 1888. no fewer than 1,300 cases 
were operated upon, with 1,110 recoveries and 189 
deaths, a mortality of 14°53 per cent. 

43,500 per annum is required to maintain the 
Hospitai and its Branch, of which sum the Annual 
Supscsriptions amount to little more than £1,600, and 
the remander has to be ra.sed by donations, and 
other uncertain sources of income. £10,000 are 
urgently required for the completion of the New 


been_opened at 
est Kensington 


Pall Mall, S.W. ; or by 
W, M.LEES, Major-General, Secretary. 
Office and Work Derét, 66, South Audley Street, W. 


Building now in course of erection in the Maryle- 
bone Road. 5 " 
G. SCUDAMORE., Secretary. 


ONVALESCENT HELP. 


HOMES OF REST 


FOR MEN at HASTINGS and RAMSGATE. 
Weékly Payments, ros, 6d. 
Monthly Return Railway ‘Tickets, 5s. 
These Homes are intended to atlord respectable 
Working Men Rest and Change after Illness or Over- 
Work, and so restore health, and enable them to 
continue to support their families. 
Nearly 1,000 cases have already been received. 
FUNDS _are much needed to i 


iner the 


ih 
6 


| accommodation and extend the usefulness of these 


Contributions received, and all information given 
by Miss COLLET, Fairview, Beckenham. 


(CONSUMPTION. 
NOPE 


LONDON 


HOSPITAL 


OR CONSUMPTION and 
DISEASES OF ‘THE CHEST, 


OUNT VERNON, HAMP 
L STEAD N.W 
UT PATIENTS’ DEPART- 


MENT and OFFICE, 
216, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
: (Established 186.) 
Patients admitted from all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 


Chairman of General Committee : Benjamin A. 
Lyon, Esq., Uplands, Hampstead. 
-*Vice-Chairman: ‘The Right Hon. Lord Robartes, 
30, Upper Grosvenor Street, W. 

Chairman of House Committee: The Rev. Sher- 
rard B. Burnaby, Vicarage, Hampstead. 

This Hospital, since its foundation in the year 1860, 
has been the means of relieving more than 160,000 
patients and has special claims on the public. It has 
verified the correctness of the opinion now generally 
received that a lofty altitude combined with a dry 
bracing air, such as Hampstead _ affords, materially 
assists in arresting the progress of disease in advance { 
cases, and_in completing recovery of less advance | 
stages of Consumption. 

The Committee would be pleased to gratify the 
wishes of any Donors who would like to endow and 
name a Ward or Single Bed for their own Patients. 


FuNDs URSENTLY NEEDED. 


Subscriptions and Donations, will, be thankfully 
received by the Treasurer, 37, Fleet Street, E.C; by 
the Secretary, at the office, 216 Tottenham Court 
Road, W.; or by any of the following ban 4 
Messrs. Coutts. and Co., Strand, W.C.; Mes 
Hoare, Fleet Street, E.C.; London and County 
Bank, Hanover Square. W.C. 

LIONEL ILI, Hon, Secretary. 
ALFRED HOARE, Treasurer. 


L. 
H 
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A WORLD OF ISLANDS 


IT was the fantastic suggestion of some novelty-monger in fiction 
that the world would be much better arranged for the happiness and 
welfare of its population if the whole of its habitable territory had 
been parcelled out by Nature into islands not exceeding a hundred 
square miles or so in area, This, it was argued, would bring about 
a perfectly millennial state of affairs for humanity by the all-round 
equalising of climates, temperatures, and conditions of health ; the 
unification of social and commercial interests; and the absorption 
of nations and their differences into one common cosmopolity. If 
the present trackless fields of ocean were dotted with such island 
homes, and the unwieldy expanses of continent interlaced, on the 
same plan, with highways and byways of sea, it would develop, said 
this visionary, the ideal of terrestrial completeness. 

Having, not 
be, no one is much concerned to follow up the possibilities of such a 
dream. Yet there is something of interest about the general notion 
of insular bliss and security which prompted it. A thread of fact 
runs through the weft of fancy; and if there is anything at all in 
the idea of this special island felicity it ought to come home to us 
Britishers in particular. With our headquarters in an island ; with 
several of the largest islands in the world as our colonies; and a 
host of smaller ones as outposts; we should at any rate be able 
to render a reason for our predilection, Apart from political or 
commercial purposes, we seem to gravitate towards the “isles of the 
sea,” and to pick them out even for mere pleasure-resorts. Every 
year our World of Islands enlarges itself, and, in this latter capacity 
at least, extends far beyond the range of our own possessions. The 
number of minor islands on which we have thus conferred a reputa- 
tion within the present century is something startling to contem- 
plate. Many of those surrounding even our own shores must be 
allowed to rank as discoveries, in this sense. For generations the 
home tourist was content with the beauties and salubrity of Hayling 
and the Wight, of Anglesea, the Isle of Man, and one or two of the 
Scotch islands, if he cared about a more distant flight. But where 
there was formerly one person who had made acquaintance with 
even these, we have now a score to whom the peculiar characteristics 
of Fladda or Inishfail, and the choice attractions of some specially 
remote Orkney or Hebride, are annual studies. Not even such 
odds and ends as the Bass or the Tuskar have been able to escape 
the inquisitive eye and foot of the tourist. If they have been 
humble and insignificant rocks in times past, that is the very reason 
why they ought to be brought into notice now. Satellites are the 
order of the day; Sark and Lundy, and the smaller items of the 
Scilly, have all their special features and novelties worth exploring, 
if only for the sake of being able to ask one’s friends at home 
“whether they have been to So-and-so,” which one will be quite 
safe in assuming they have not. 

A little further afield than the ring-fence of Britain, the catalogue 
is still more comprehensive and varied. Perhaps hardly any one 
individual in the average educated class realises the astonishing 
number of comparatively tiny islands whereon, with one purpose or 
another, the British foot-print has been stamped. Long before 
turning our attention to such distant outposts as the Seychelles, the 
Crozets, Tristan d’Acunha, or Pitcairn, we are absolutely bewildered 
with the mere numerical summary of the small islands where the 
wanderer may alight with the probability of hearing the mother- 
tongue spoken. Take for example the groups of the North-We:t 
Atlantic, which are rapidly becoming more familiar to us—the 
Madeiras, Canaries, and Azores. In these three clusters alone we 
find no less than eighteen habitatle and inhabited islands, every 
one of them a county in itself, and possessing those special features 
or qualifications which may commend it to one or another of its 
visitors. In one it is climate; in another, trade; in another, 
natural science; in another, quiet and retirement ; or, if none of 
these, the mere fact of novelty, as just alluded to. 

Look eastward—or, for the matter of that, to any quarter of the 
compass you will—and you can hardly strike a radius from England 
which does not pass within hail of seme some such island. Before 
we are well across the North Sea, there is little Heligoland, with 
its spire and townlet standing out as if on a tablet inlaid upon the 
ocean. Even so diminutive a spot as Sandy Island, the satellite of 
Heligoland, has been markeJ out and utilised as a bathing resort, 


however, to take the world as it is, and not as it might . 


THE GRAPHIC 


claiming a traffic of its own, Passing our own well-known Channel 
Islands, we may notice Ushant, Oléron, and other representatives 
of the French island-world. At the gate of the Mediterranean one 
may almost venture to include Gibraltar in the list ; for, although 
the narrow link of the neutral sand-spit excludes it physically from 
the rank of an island, it would be difficult to point to a place more 
completely insular in all other respects. : 

In Malta and Cyprus we are not only at home, but dominant ; 
while almost year by year one or other of the islands hanging to 
the skirts of Greece is brought to our attention through some direct 
communication of ourown. Far out amongst the “great waters,” 
the solitary heights of St. Helena and Ascension have fixed their 
claim on us as residences and ports of call, though, perhaps, few 
besides the initiated could undertake to say how or why. New- 
foundland has not the repute of offering a very hospitable shore ; 
yet it possesses a summer season with attractions of its own, and is 
becoming an excursion ground for our cousins over the way. Only 
a few years back, somebody “discovered ” the Island of Anticosti, 
and although its notoriety was transient, it afforded another instance 
of the same predilection. Even Iceland is by no means beyond 
our ken, and if from that extreme we turn to the other, and take 
big Ceylon and little Singapore as stepping-stones to Borneo and 
the Pacific, we are merely on the threshold of a new world of islands. 

In nine cases out of ten, when the current of circumstances or 
events brings ns into passing conflict with the views or institutions 
of other nationalities, there is an island in the question. An 
unfam liar Continental territory is always something vague and 
indefinite, and excites an interest less in proportion ; but about an 
island there is a traditional sense of graspable and exclusive pro- 
prietorship, and one feeis almost intuitively that it is something 
worth keeping and fighting for. It may not be easy at a moment's 


notice to define the inherent merits of an island fer se, but they 
are evidently distinct enough to exert a peculiar attraction ona 


race in which, as in ours, individuality of character is a strong 
O. H. H. 


point. 


THE APPOINTMENT, worth akout 1,2c0/ a-year, of Clerk. of 
Assize in the Northern Circuit, vacant through the death of Mr. T. 
M. Shuttleworth, has been conferred on Mr. H. L. Stephen, son of 


Mr. Justice Stephen. 

THE CoRoNER’s INQUEST on the victims, now six in number, of 
the Longsight railway accident was concluded on Tuesday. James 
Swift, the signalman, who is in custody on a charge of manslaughter, 
was examined, and admitted that he had made the mistake of which 
the collision was the result. The jury returned in each case a 
verdict of death from misadventure. 

James DuKF, suspected of being the perpetiator of the Bury 
murder, chronicled in this column last week, has been committed 
by the Bury magistrates. He appeared unconcerned, and reserve 


his defence. 

THE POLICE, at two o'clock on Sunday morning last, succeeded, 
a'ter the failure of some previous attempts, in entering the premises 
of the so-called “ Weiss Bier Club,” in Charing Cross Road, which 
they knew to be a disreputable haunt, and which they believed was 
used as a common gaming-house. Resistance was offered so effec- 
tually that the gamesters had time to escape from the club-room, 
after trying to wash away the chalk squares on the table in it, used 
for playing at faro. Traces of the squares were, however, visible, 
and a number of torn packs of cards, with dice, &c., were found. 
Some fifty persons, mostly foreigners, and several of them women, 
were arrested elsewhere on the premises, and, having been charged 
at Marlborough Street, were remande|. It is worth noting that 
among them was a man recently fined for gambling, and another 
who had been bound over not to gamble again, in both cases in 
connection with the recent raid on the Cranbourn Club, 
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THE LAMBETH POLICE MAGISTRATE inflict 
punishment ona boy, one of several who of ead * 
selves with throwing stones from a railwa brid be 
Chatham, and Dover High-Level Line i th < 
passing trains, to the imminent danger of teen - 
passengers. He was caught just after he had ne eae and 
mother begged that he should be let off wth a oo His 
magistrate ordered him to receive six strokes wii @ Ine, Lut the 
police-station. the rod at the 

THe JUSTICES AT BARNET fined the owner of 
adjustable muzzle arranged so that the animal might 1 2 
drink. It took advantage, however, of the arrangement wt to 
boy in the leg. The owner pleaded that the doo wo. {2 bitea 
muzzled ; but the Bench decided that an adjustable ae Properly 
without a guard in front of the dog’s mouth’ was p trap-muzzig 
compliance with the Act.—Infractions of the saugalin ea 
being frequently punished by fine in town and aire are 
Guildhall the owner of three greyhound sapling-dogs ty. At the 
with allowing them to go unmuzzled in Gutter Pane” 1. charged 
tended for him that he had not infringed the rabies 2 i©20 cone 
exception was made in it in favour of sporting dogs. it oe 7s an 
out that the exemption was applicable only when ‘the es Pointed 
use for sporting purposes. °g8 are in 


€ry pr 
© amused 
n the Lo 
ndon 
ystal Palace, 2 


dog with an 
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RUSSIA WILL EMPLOY NO FOREIGNERS in her televriny <r: 
after this year. Every alien telegraph official He 
naturalised a Russian subject by January Ist next ae be 
situation. Xt, or lose his 

THE PRIZE OF 25,000/. FOR THE Best METH Fer AK 
THE RABBIT PEST in New South Wales has fol ee ese 
two years’ experiments, so the Government have withdrawn’ ed 
offer. The rabbits now greatly trouble New Zealand. but hol 
under by the hawks, which carry off thousands in the year 

A PertLous TRIP FROM LONDON To AUSTRALIA in a life’ 
is now being made bya Norwegian mariner. The lotion 
King—is 30 feet long, with a beam of 4 feet 6 inches and aF i 
tons register. She reached Madeira safely last week, after ee : 
one days’ passage from the Thames. and left for Cape ‘Totin oni 
way to Melbourne. poe 

NEW GERMAN COINS AND MEDALS now being issued diff 
considerably from the design first adopted when William I a. 
ceeded to the throne. Then the Imperial effigy simply consisted ot 
the Emperor’s head, like the old Roman medals; so the Ditector af 
the Archzeological Institute suggested that His Majesty looked ‘sit 
he had been decapitated—an unlucky omen, Emperor William took 
the hint, and accordingly his whole bust appears on the fresh cvins 
and medals, while he sent some of the first specimens struck tu the 
Director in gratitule for his suggestion. é 


AMERICAN GOLD DOLIARS are little use for actual monetuy 


tare kept 


‘circulation, but chiefly for: ornaments anJ keepsakes. When these 


coins were first issued, in 1849, people objected to their small size 
as they were so easily lost, and though four years ago the dollar 
was made thinner, and consequently larger in diameter, it is still 
unpopular. About 5,000 are coined yearly, and nearly all are con- 
verted into ladies’ bangles, charms for watch-chains—with the 
owner’s initials or some affectionate sentiment from a lover engraved 
on the reverse—ornaments for golden wedding celeLrations, or 
souvenirs for Americans living abroad. 

IIyPNoTISM is decidedly a novel factor in legal proceelings. A 
medical student at Helsingborg recently prosecuted a Swedish 
doctor in the same town for hypnotising him against his will on re- 
peated occasions, so that his nervous system had been much affected. 
Ile called numerous witnesses for his case, but they behaved in the 
most extraordinary manner in Court, giving foolish and contra- 
dictory answers, and acting altogether like lunatics. At last a 
doctor pronounced that his fellow-practitioner, the defendant, had 
hypnotised all the witnesses, who were thus obliged to act and 
speak exactly as he chose, without being able to exercise their own 
will or judgment. The case was adjourned for further medical 
testimony. 


GRATEFUL —COMFORTING. 


THE SAVOY GALLERY 


OF ENGRAVINGS. 
THE MOST POPULAR ENGRAVINGS. 


03 
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ps GRABHAM'S UNEQUALLED” DRESS STANDS. 


rt 
The Oldest Makers in the Trade. Established over 60 years. 95 
Shippers and Trade Supplied. Write for Ilustrated Cutalogue. 
No. 407 is Grabham’s “Little Wonder” Patent Folding 
Skirt Stand. 


It surprises everybody, because it is instantly adiusted to size of ch.ld or lady 


FPPSS (OGOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“4 . > y 
heen OR CHRIST? ~ 2 - + 4 8s igi ae at a thorough knowledge pt ae . nahi? laws 
: ~ oe 8 lel) 6. Burton Darser which govern the operatious cf digestion and nutri- by simply turning the handle at the to 
pie oe = tion, and by a careful applicziinn of the fine properties SHAD YUU EE MER eee 
PARTHENIA. . . 0.0. 0.) ee) GH. Swinsreap ofa’ well-selected Cocoa, Mr. pps has provided our Each one Complete in Box, 15s. 3 per Marcel ost, 1s, extra. 
a breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage No 408 is “Tittle Wonder. ” with New Shape Padded 
. tf 


L'ANGELUS . . . » J.B. Minter hich heavy doctors’ bills. I 
wht may save us Many heavy doctors IS.. tis : C 
French Body, fixed with Patent Fasteners. 


WHEN THE HEART IS YOUNG . . T. Luoyp by the judicious use of gush arusles of dict thata 

a ace constitution m: ilt til s eh § 

T URF A AVOURITES, 1887 2 SH Bina engugh i fesntovers tendency brdiceanen Munirene Costume Stand Complete, to Measure, 25s.; Modelled to own Figure, 35s 

A FAVOURITE AUTHOR . . Atma TADEMA of subtle maladies are floating around us_ready to ce atl 

GLIMMERING LIGHT. “Bt We CEabEE gitack wherever there is a weak point, We may FOLDS INTO BOX. 403, New Shape Bust, separately, 25s., or Modelled exactly 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves, well : to own Figure, 10s. 


fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 


frame, "—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 


Sold only in Packe!s hy Grocers labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Marcus STong 
- (Send perfectly fitting Dress Bodice per post.) 


3 inches wide, 31 inches long. If with short hips, to measure, 6s. 6d., or Modelled ex2c:'y to own 


INLOVE . ... 
(Corner of Savoy Sent on receipt of P.O. to— . 1g, 6 6d 0 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


REES, 115, Strand =, 


GE 0, 
The Largest Assortment of Engravings in London in Stock. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 


GRABHAM'S DRESS STAND CO., LIMITED, 24, WHITFIELD STREET, TOTTENHAM 


ARTISTIC SILVER PLATE 


IS THE BEST FOR HARD WEAR. Ff 


158, OXFORD STREET, W. at 
18, POULTRY, B.C. 


i Aten ae tren ci Two Sterling Silver Salt Cellars, Sroons, ard 
Massive Solid Silver Antique Fluted Muffineer, in Moroco Case, £2. 
Tea and Coflee Service 


Teapot, £16 15s. 
complete, 452 195. 
Butter Knife with Ivory Handle. In Best Morocco Case. 
Sterling Silver, 14s. ere Silver ditto, Engraved 
lade, 8s. 


GS, 
Regd, Scuttle Sugar Basin 
Solid Silver, £5 5s. Best 
Electro, 41 58. 


Two Solid Silver Escallop Butter Shells and Two Knives, 
In Morocco Case, lined Silk, £4 15s. One Shell and Knife, 
in Case, £2 tos. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


id Silver." Toby” 
ee Cream Jug. 


cy, 


Height, sf inches oe 


nu Tomer ir imum mr 


Escallop Butter Shell and ife, 
With Glass Lining, Sealand Katte, as. 
Electro Silver, 12s. 64. 


Eiectro-Silver _Toast_ Rack, Egg 
_ Frame and Butter Dish com- 
bined, 42 ros, Solid Silver, £8 ‘os, 


Mapn‘n and Webb's new Registered Des’ 
Electro Silver Grape Stand ond Dish 
£2 10s. 


Six Solid Silver Anernoon ‘Lea Spoons and Tongs, 


Cut-Glass Inkstand, Solid Silver Mounts 
best Morocco Case, £« 155. Best Electro, £1 115. 6d. 


and Pen Rests, richly chased, 
Onyx Basz. a iy une SO TSS: 
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\“It is admirable, and 
80 PURE.” 


STEAM ENGINES 
One H.P, upwards. 


Sin ple. 
Moderate 


Durable. 
Toc in Price, 
And Suitable for all Purposes. 


Circular_and Band 
Saw Benches. 
Catalogue G free on application 


E. S. HINDLEY, 


11, Queen Victoria Street, 
_ London E.C. 
(Works, Bourton, Dorset). 


Registered. Price 31s. 6d. 


The Swanbill Belt or Figure Improver in made of 
woven silk elastic. It gives the necessary support 
where most required, and is comparatively almost as 
light as a feather. oer e ¥ 

“ Nothing can be better. The Swanbill Silk Elastic 
Beit is a real comfort."—Court Fournal 

! “The Swanbill Belt I recommend to all young 
mothers, for nothing tends to age a woman so muc 
as the loss of symmetery of figure. By attention a 


very yard bears the name “LOUIS” 
and the wear of every yard, from the 
cheapest quality to the best, is guaranteed 


OUNTRY COTTAGE.—LET or 
SOLD.—Furnished; ten rooms; gas; three 

acres ; two tennis lawns: gardener's cottage ; stabling 
for three_horses. One hour from_London. Sauth- 


S WANBILL BELTS 


THE 


” ¥ OUIS” Ladies should write for Samples of the Westend Rarlsay,., Near duiver- Good prunang and yoman Tey almost tetdia her natural uae form. 
shing. Easily let insummer for Nine or Ten Guineas | €ven a mother ge family. — 
i New Shades to THOS. WALLIS and Per week, ‘ ill be Het furmehed fora few monte at Sehila? Tenrnal, Ses tds SHES sc. ne, Biba 
5) the nominal rent o: ‘wo Guineas per week to end size of waist, wi 0.9, A 
co., Holborn Circus, London, E.C., intending purchaser or occupier on long lease. Photos | Street. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 
I ADIES” WAREHOUSE, 
174, Sloane Street, Belgravia (late of Piccadilly). 


to be seen. 


who supply all shades and all qualities ; 
Apply Mr. PARKER. 190, Strand W.C. 


at most moderate prices, 


BENSON’S WATCHES 


Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 


BENSON'S LADY'S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH. 


SILVF? CASES Is fitted with a 3{-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled GOLD CASES. 
throughout, and Strong KEYLESS Action. ; 


The Cases are of 18-Carat Gold, Strong, and Well Made, either 


Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Richly Engraved all 
over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved Free. 


PRICE £10. Or in Silver Cases, 5. 
Laoy's Goto ALBERT CHAINS TO MATCH, FROM £1 16s, 


These Watches sent Free and Safe, at our 

risk, to all parts of the World, on Receipt of 

Draft, Cash, or Post Office Order, Payable 
at General Post Office. 


VELVETEEN 


BENSON'S “ BANK ” 


SILVER CASES, 


SILVER CASES. 


SUT room 


LONDON 


For further Particulars sce Benson’s NewjILLUS. 
TRATED BOOK containing Illustrations of Watches ¥ 

from £2. 10s. to £500. Jewellery, Clocs, Presen- \ 

tation and Domestic Plate. The Largest and most 

fs Complete Catalogue published, 

of yor Free on Application to 


THE STEAM FACTORY-— 


J. W. BENSON. 62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL E.C.; 


and at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


“ Their goods have the merits of excellence and cheapness.”— 
CourT. CIRCULAR. 


ROBINSON andCLEAVER’S 


Fish Napkins, 2/6 per doz, Dinner 
Napkins, 4/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 
2 yds. square, 2/9; 2% by 3 yds., 5/6 
each; Kitchen Table Cloths, 11344. each. 
Red Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 
Roller Towelling, 3d. per yd. Surplice 


KEYLESS eneuis vever WATGH 


HU AR TER. PLATE Movement.Compensation 
sane hice gr tubics. in Strong, Sterling Silver, 


TH 


Li 


‘il 


i 
\ i 


‘ Robinson & Cleaver were the pioneers of 
Wholesale Terms to Retail Buyers. 
—Luropean Mail. 


2 yds. wide, 1/11 per yd. pe 
Tien, 7d. per yd. Linen Dusters, 3/3; Glass ats 4/4 
per doz. 
Samples and . Fine Linens : Have A N D 
Illustrated and Linen a world-wide 
Price List post Diapers, fame."— Queen. 
free. ee Seen 84d. per yd. A LADIES’ 


Strong Huckaback Towols, 4/4 per doz. 


OBINSONs(L 
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PURE SOLUBLE 


COCOA 


_ BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
“Once used, always used.”—HEALTH, 
{ BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


EASILY DIGESTED—MADE INSTANTLY. 
C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP-HOLLAND. 


DANGER 


HEED THE NOTE OF WARNING 
BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE DANGER SIGNAL. 


To churches and public assemblies 
half the people are coughing, and where 
the constitution is weak, or there is an 
hereditary taint, the seeds of Consump- 
tion are sown. Stop it at once, or it 
may get beyond control. You need 
SCorTrs EMULSION 

ALMOST SVERYBODY NEEDS IT. 

In the autumn, after the enervating 
months of the summer, the system 
requires just the heating and fatty 
properties of the Oil combined with 
the bracing and tonic properties of the 
Hypophosphites. 

IT 1S A MARVELLOUS FOOD MEDICINE, 
IT WILL CURE YOUR COUGH, 
HEAL THE SORENESS OF THE LUNGS, 
GIVE YOU STRENGTH & FOATIFY YOUR 
SYSTEM AGAINST FURTHER ATTACKS. 

It is recognised by the medical pro- 
fession in CONSUMPTION, EMACIATION, 
and WASTING in CHILDREN, as entirely 
superior to plain Cod Liver Oil or other 
remedies. 


All Chemists can supply it at 2s. 6u. & 4s. Sd, 


BENSON'S “ FIELD.’ 


SILVER CASES. 


GOLD CASES, 


», 


J.W. BENSON 
LUOCATE HILL 


ENCLISH vin HALF-CHRONOMETER 


Best London make, for Rough Wear, with Bréguet Spring 
to prevent variation when worn on horseback, &c. i 
adapted for Hunting Men 
from whom HUNDREDS of TES’ D 
received, In Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases 
18-carat Gold, £25; or Silver, £15. 


Specially 
Colonists, Travellers, and Soldiers, 
IMONIALS have been 


VER'S 


Real trish Poplins are 
far more durable than any silk 
that ever was made." —Lady's Pictorial. 


is POPLIN ESS FABRICS 


NEWSPAPER SAYS— 


Strong Linen Towels, 3/6 per doz. 
SAMPLES and PRICE LISTS, POST FREE. 
Linen Pillow Cases, from 7/6 per doz. 


Motel TABLE snuse LINEN 
Sree SR CLEAVERS nish Linon Good's | HOUSE | 


. i i i 5 g 
he Trish Linen Collars, Cuffs, Shirts, &c., have the merits of excellence and cheapness.” —Court Circuiar. 
OLLARS—Ladies’ and Children’s 3-fold, 3/6 per dcez. Gent’s 4-fold, 4/11 to 5/11 per doz. 


CUFFS for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, from 5/11 per doz. Samples and Price Lists post free. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER, ©Y‘zpeintmests tows queen and the BET PACT, | 


“The firm of ROBINSON and CLEAVER are developing this business 
enormously. Their price lists of silks, poplins, ccstumes, mantles, jackets, 
lace goods, embroidery, velveteens, tweeds, &c, are the guide to a 
wonderful arrangement of samples. Each parcel of samples is décketted 
with prices, measurements, notes as to trimmings, &c., to match, with 
prices. One of the sample sets is a box containing a shade-card of 
highly perfected velveteens, of nice varieties o” hues. docketted with 
the names of the colours like a box of paints. They are a wonderfully 
tempting lots of samples, and are sent post free” by 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER, BELFAST 


sees 


TWwTBURH 
Winona 
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OcTOBER has begun with sales of English wheat equalling 
40,000 quarters eqch market day. The price has fallen to 3os. 6d. 
per 504 lbs., though the average being taken on a 480 Ib. standard 
unduly depreciates the value of corn, and gives a “statutory "’ quo- 
tation of 29s. Id. only. It is inferred from these prices, 29s. to 315., 
for the new corn, either that native wheat is very inferior in sample, 
or that farmers are parting with their wheat under stress of 
necessity at less than it is worth. There is little doubt that the 
latter is the principal cause, as in October last year wheat was sold 
for 29s., and the average of the cereal year was 30s. 7a. per quarter. 
This 1s. 7d. on the quarter ought to be saved to the agriculturist. 

Yeast:_—It isa curious thing that a million a year should be 
paid to the foreigner for yeast, an article of which there is a plenti- 
iul and continuous supply at our own doors. It would be in- 
credible, but for the returns of the Custom House authorities, and 
for the high repute of our correspondent, Mr, Ellis, that whereas at 
the beginning of the century every baker and confectioner in this 
country got his yeast from the English brewer, he now relies on 
Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark for his: main 
supply. And yet we are the greatest yeast-producers in the world, 
for we drink and brew stronger beer than any other nation, and it is 
from these sorts of beer thit the strongest fermentative power is 
derived. It certainly is a humiliating refle-sion that, possessing all 
this advantage to start with we have allowed what ought to have 
been a pure home industry to die out, and, entirely through our own 
neglect, permitted the creation of a foreign monopoly, to which our 
bakers and confectioners pay a regular yearly tribute. English 
yeast now goes abroad at 3/, aton, to be used in making beet sugar, 
while foreign yeast is imported and sold in retail quantities, raisi 1g 
the price to 60/. a ton! : 

Hors. The returns from all the principal hop-growing dis- 
tricts of England are now complete, and they enable us to give a 
more decided opinion of the total yield than has hitherto been 
possible. It is, therefore, very satisfactory to have to state that 
there is little doubt of the 1889 yield being over an average. In 
the heart of England the yield is about 5 cwt. to the acre, but of 
very fine quality and delicate flavour. In Kent and Sussex most of 
the latest-gathered hops have come down perfectly healthy, though 
somewhat discoloured. Even with this drawback, the season is 
reckoned in these two leading hop-counties as the best for some 
years. The yield averages, perhaps, gcwt. to the acre, and the 
quality, while varying somewhat, is often very good, indeed, espe- 
cially the earlier sorts. It has been a good season for the pickers, 
who have earned an unusual sum, owing to the somewhat protracted 
in-getting of anaturally heavy crop. The trouble which the pickers 
have been to the country villagers has been less than in former 
years. The yield having been thus satisfactory, it is disappointing 
to find that the acreage devoted this year to the growth of hops was 
decidedly smaller than usual. ‘ 

PICKLE-FAKMING is not a well-known branch of agricultural 
industry, and we have to thank Mr. W. J. Malden, who, in 
the October number of the re-established Farmers’ Magazine, 
initiates us into some of the mysteries of this contrast to “the 
cultivation of jam.” It seems that West Ham, in Essex, was once 
the centre ofthe pickle-farmer ; but West Ham is now a particularly 
gloomy East End suburb—about as rural as Willow Walk or Cam- 
bridge Ileath, West Ham agriculture, therefore, has become 
extinct ; and Biggleswade, it: former competitor in the industry, is 
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left in undisputed possession of the field, Asa rule, we learn, the 
whole operation of pickling is not done on the farms, as, after the 
brining stage, the appliances at the great pickle manufacturers are 
more economical than any retail or small-scale operations could be 
made. The Biggleswade farms grow onions, cauliflowers, cucum- 
bers, and cabbages for pickling ; while wheat, potatoes, barley, 
swedes, carrots, and mangolds are alternative crops used for resting 
the land from the growth of the four main vegetables. The industry 
appears to be an exceedingly flourishing one—a circumstance which 
renders the apparent absence of competition rather curious. 


Tue Dairy SHow AT ISLINGTON, held last week and part of 


this, had many good features to compensate for many short- 
rather than 


comings. The cattle were doubtless good, 
handsome, as the long array of Jerseys and Guernseys—lean 


martyrs to their own good milking qualities—outnumbered other 
stock look unfed and 


sorts entirely, and made the groups of 
unlovely victims of a sweating system—the reverse of pastoral 
pictures, when the knee-deep browsing kine are being called home 


Comparisons are odious between the 
Islington Dairy and the many private and commercial delights 
which may be seen—say at Holland Park Dairy, the Express Dairy 
at’ College Farm, Finchley ; Wellford’s Dairy; the Aylesbury, at 
Bayswater ; and many other great establishments, formed for trade 
purposes, but 3 
feeding stalls (dainty May Fair Mansions for Cattle), the refresh- 
ing coolness of the dairy, with its battery of spotless, utensils and 
appliances, rendering a visit to 2 good London dairy a pleasure 
to be remembered. Besides, there are the private dairies of the 
Queen at Windsor, of the Princess of Wales at Sandringham, of 
the Duke of Bedford at Woburn, Lord Hampden at Glynde, Lord 
Walsingham at Merton—ah ! and even the good dairies of sewage 
farms, may be seen with pleasure, and less offence to taste, smell, 
and congruity than is felt in surveying the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association at the ‘Agricultural Hall, which should, and might, be 
made a model for the whole country. Too much is attempted, and 
the pastoral picture, the rural lesson, that might be valuable, are 
spoilt and debased by the introduction of mean and popular objects, 
which the managers hope will attract the people, and make the Show 
pay. The Dairy Show had a catalogue of 252 pp., and these 
infer. many entries of cattle, pigs, goats, poultry, and pigeons, 
besides exhibits of cheese, butter, and other dairy products ; of 
milking trials of the animals, skill-trials of milkmen and milkmaids, 
churn and other trials of utensils. Truly the Exhibition was large 
and interesting, whilst the list of exhibitors and of prices included 
many notable names familiar to the agricultural public. 


to fill the rural milking-pail. 


IN the Nineteenth Century, under the heading “ The Attack on 


_the Native States of India,” Mohsin-ul-Mulk (Mehdi Ali) replies 


to certain charges brought by Sir Lepel Griffin against the admini- 
stration of Native States. “His defence is largely confined to the 
State of Hyderabad, and he observes that “ there are few rulers who 
have more fully recognised the obligations and responsibilities of 
Government than has the present Nizam of Hyderabad ; and the 
record of the progress of this State during the past five years would 
be utterly incomplete without a respectful recognition on our part 
of the constant and cheerful sacrifice of self by our ruler to those 
duties which are involved in his exalted position.”—Mrs. Henry 
Ady describes the havoc being wrought on the Tiber during the 
last few years in ‘* Rome in 1889.” Modern improvement is here 


ut yet models of completeness—in their stock, their. 
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seen as a new and more dangerous Vandalism. She has al 

that is interesting to say about excavations,—Prof, also muta 
Miller has a learned and instructive article on “ Lad "hed Max 
Gladstone reviews the “ Journal de“Marie Bashkirtset” oad,” Mr, 
the other contributors are Mr. T. W. Russell, M P., ai tan eon 
J. Guinness Rogers. pn sy A SS a 

An article, sensible and moderate in tone, on “Th 

Problem” is contributed to this month's Fortnightly by - Labour 
F. Schloss. He wisely observes that, while strikes ae ea 
them bitter memories, the spontaneous concessions wit aoe 
method of profit-sharing makes to the legitimate claims i ul 
will most powerfully tend permanently to sweeten thie: 3 ha 
between the officers and the rank and file in the vest se eva 
labour, converting the working man frem a dissatisfied nad et a 
dishonest drudge into a contented, a willing, a zealous ce eee 
a co-partner with his superior, no longer a slave, toiling ee 
the greed of a task-master.—Grant Allen contributes “ Plain ie 
on the Woman Question.” He holds that it is the slavi oe 
begotten in women by the régime of-man against which he e cee 
friends have most to fight. “Asa matter of fact,” he Sats ‘ ee 
women will go so far in their desire to emancipate women as = 
men will go. It was Ibsen, not Mrs. Ibsen, who wrote ‘TheDall 
House.’ ‘It was women, not men, who ostracised George EFot.” $ 
Mr. George Moore writes with knowledge and enthusiasm o:1 Shite 
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+ of Balzac’s Minor Pieces.””—Well-informed is aa anonymous pape 


on “ The Armed Strength of France ;’ and the same epithet applies 
of course, to Sir Samuel Baker's “African Development : 1} 
Soudan.” . eoHB 

The Contemporary Review opens with a long and_ exhaustive 
examination of the foreign politics of the hour, “The Tyinke 
Alliance, and Italy's Place in It,” by “ Outidanos.” The ke is 
of this writer’s line of thought is to be found in the Sack a 
“Ttaly, by nature, stands in alliance neither with anarchy nor with 
Ceesarism, but with the cause and the advocates of rational liberty 
and progress throughout Europe.”—Principal Miller takes up ihe 
cudgels as against Mr. Townsend, in an article on “ Chain thie 
sjonaries and Mission Edication.”—In “ The Latest Life of Siecle,” 
Mr. Austin Dobson examines a recent biographical work hy Mr 
George A. Aitken.—Among the othe?’ contributors are Colonel [- 
Maurice, Mr. James Runciman, Mr. W. S. Lilly, and Mr, Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 

The National Review for October is a more interesting number 
than usual. Its first paper is by Mr. F. C. Conybeare, the Unionist 
brother of the member for Camborne, and deals with the question of 
“The Endowment of a Roman Catholic University in Ireland." — 
Colonel Olcutt supplies curious information about * The Genesis of 
Theosophy ;” while Mr. J. D. Hunting is amusing anent “ Woman 
and ‘Tobacco.’—Mr. J. Watson has an excellent naturalist article 
containing the result of much research and observation, in Wild 
Ducks and Duck-Decoying.” ; 

East and West continues to maintain the high promise of its 
beginning, and two. features which will enhance its enjoyment for 
many people are its clear, large type, and the substantial paper on 
which that type is printed. Besides the interesting serial, ‘‘ Cosette,” 
by the author; “Patty;” and the useful series, “Some Dutch 
Painters,” by Mr. Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I., who this month 
introduces his readers to “ Jan Steen,” we have a thoughtful essay, 
by Mr. R. E. Francillon, on the lessons of “ The Stuart Exhibition.” 
“Tt will be strange, indeed,” observes this writer, “if those who 
have so highly appreciated the value, both historical and financial, 
of the Stuart Exhibition, fail to substantially assist the further 
development of that Exhibition’s whole purpose and only reason for 
existence—namely, ‘a truer and better appreciation of the events of 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries’ on the history of Great 
Britain and of Christendom at large.”"—‘ A Lesson in Love,’ by the 
author of “Dorothy Fox,” opens cleverly; and Mr. H. Buchanan 


’ Ryley’s poem, “ Ah! Royal Egypt,” is of merit, and musical. 


Te RECENTLY SUPPLIED T0 HAH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


IRISH. | 


"= SILK POPLIN 


O'REILLY, DUNNE, & CO., 


30, COLLEGE GREEN, 
DUBLIN . 


Prices 
4/6 to 10/6 
a yard. 


TIME - CHECKING MACHINES © 


"FOR ALL PURPOSES. <A 


Parcels ABSOLUTE ACCURACY. 
Carriage : 
Paid GREAT ECONOMY. 


CHECKS OVERTIME WORKED. 
he 


Width 
24 inches. 


(ESTABLISHED 1790). _ 


Illustrated List 
Post Free. 


MAPPIN 


& W 'S 
FITTED N ee BBS 
18, POULTRY, F.C, #185, OXFORD St., W. 


“A 3” Class for Workmen. 


inpicaTinG, CounTING, AND CLOCKWORK 
MECHANISM A SPECIALITY 


| EXPERIMENTAL WORK For INVENTORS UNDERTAKEN 
Patent Business TRANSACTED BY 
W.M. LLEWEULLIN, C.E. 


RTER, 61,NEW CAVENDISH STREE 


E CARRIAGES for Hot Climates. 


ORIGINAL 
FIRM, 


TLAND PLACE, LONDON, W. 


LITERARY MACHINE 


* Holds a book, desk, jamp, &c., in any se, 
position over easy chair, bed or sofa, @ 
obviating fatigue and stooping while 
reading, &c. Invaluablo to Invalids 
and Students, PRICE from £1. is. 


BREAKFAST IN BED. 


ARTER'S REVOLVING BED-TABLEKz 


Adjustable to any position forreading 
T writing. PRICES from £2. 5s. 


INVALID FURNITURE, 


CARRYING CHAIRS from £1. BED RESTS, 10s. 
> Bassinette Perambulators, rubber tyres, s>2. 255 


BATH CHAIRS = £1.5/-1 A eX 
IRON BATH CHAIRS AND SgZas 


INVALID CARRIAGES. 


JOHN CARTER, 
> 64, NEW CAVENDISH ST". 


PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON. W. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. © 


POET TES 
MADE IN THE BE yLE 
412, 425, £47, £63. oF ects 


a 


Set for Patterns . xg 3-0 


Damask Table Li i 
Shestines, inens, Diapers, 
Shirtings, Towellings, Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s Cambric Handkerchiefs, 
land Hemstitched, Plain and Fmbroidered. the 
PRODUCTION of their OWN 
, WHOLESALE PRICES. 


JAMES LINDSAY & CO., LTD., 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


IRISH LINEN. DRESSES 


S¢> EMBROIDERED 
EMBROIDERED FLOSS hae sad DOH 
ilk, Whi d various Colours in fren ©" 

canis Sie. Materials as cheap as Calico. 


oTs MaDe 
i ERY 


Irish Linex SHE! 
Up reapy ror Us? 1 
SizE AND QUALITY. = 
and Price Lists rest - 
Bordered FE N S 
LOOMS, at i N 


BELFAST 


Pillow Linens, 


Full Price List of Trousseaux, Layettes, Regi 
seaux, 2S, t 

Swanbill Corsets and Belts sent post a pic 

ADDLEY BOURNE, 174, Sloane Street, Belgravia. 


Hill. 


useful information—clear, concise, and practical— 
includes nine estimates. pe ee 
Established 176, 


Layettes for India, £22, £3 
eenane Chastening Moped att Cloaks, Babies a ea ly 
ciciians inl do Colca NOTICE, WHEN FURNISH.) TAYLORS CIMQLITG Fog 
deposit. on receipt of reference or ING send for ALFRED. B. PEARCE'S ‘horoughly harmless Skin Powder. Pree 
CHINA and GLASS CATALOGUE. Itis fullof| by an dxperjenced Chemist, and constantly : 


by the most eminent Skin Proctor INVAl 


Post free.—39, Ludga € 6 penny. stamps. NV 
ahs T TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, L 
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THE SHAH AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
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Prince (og.) This, your Majesty, 0s the welelvated Bushmills Whisky which you tasted m England, and 
liked so much. 1 feel sure it will get the Gold Medal. 


even” Prince was right! BUSHMILLS has obtained the ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
a ELS : WHISKY is absolutely pure, nothing but the best malted | BUSHMILLS WHISKY is the most reliable Whisky sold. 
BUSHMILLS WHISKY is recommended by medical men. 


BUSH W 
Can erie HISKY is very old and thoroughly matured. 
Square; THE ad in : ; : 
: : H ; at all of SPIERS & POND’S BUFFETS; THE GRAND HOTEL. Trafalgar 
le OTEL METROPOLE, Northumberland Avenue; THE HOTEL VICTORIA, Charing Cross; THE FIRST AVENUE HOTEL, HOLBORN ; THE HOLBORN RESTAURANT, and all 
MO irmingham Office and Depdt—12, COUNTY CHAMBERS, CORPORATION 


ading Wi 
ine Merchants throughout the country. London Office and Depdt—3, 4, 5; and *, CAMOMILE STR , EC. B a 
STREET. Manchester Office and Depdt—25, HAWORTH BUILDINGS, CROSS STREET. 


BUSHMILLS, CO., ANTRIM. 
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In Longman, Mr. Brander Matthews presents, clearly, the tech- 
nical difficulties attending “The Dramatisation of Novels.”"—A 
semi-scientific paper, very instructive in its way, is “ The Féhn,” by 
Mr, Henry Harries.—“ Waiting for the Khiva,” is a pathetic short 
story, touchingly told by M. Rowan. 

Perhaps the most striking contribution to this month's Century, 
from a literary point of view, is M. C. Coquelin’s “ Moliére and 
Shikespeare.” He compares, in interesting fashion, many of the 
leading characters in the two poets, such as Harpagon and Shyleck, 
for example. Generally, he remarks, that it might be said that 
“Shak speare teaches us to think, Lut that Moiitre teaches us to live.” 
—Mr, Walter Camp should be read by lovers of manly sports in 
“ Base-Ball, for the Spe tator ” 

In Harper, Mr. Theodore Child writes entertainingly, and from 
personal observation, of ‘ The Fair of Nijni-Novgorod’;” while 
a charmingly illustrated, ricely-written, descriptive paper is Mr. 
Fred W. Somers’s “Forests of the Californian Coast Range.” — 
Pleasant articles, too, are “ A’Peculiar People,” by Mr, Howard 
Glyn; and “A Corner of Scotland Worth Knowing,” by Professor 
W. G. Blaikie, D.D. 

The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art isa fine photogravure of 
Mr. Solomon’ J. So'ono1’s “Sacrel ani Profane Love.” The 
picture is a masterly one, and if the contrast made is not altogether 
pleasant, the work marks the advance of an ambitious and eurnest 
young painter towards his goal.—There is also an excellent 
engraving by Jonnard, taken from George Romney's portrait of 
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Glaisher, F.R.S., President of the Photographic Society ; a view of 
Salisbury Cathedral, and various small illustrations. : 


THE TurFr.——There was some unimportant racing at Hamilton 
Park and Lichfield last week. At the Scotch meeting the Duke of 
Montrose won a couple of races with Clanranald and Dazzle. 
Belfry won a Selling Race on the first day for Mr. J. Martin, and 
was then sold to Mr. Hayward for 160 guineas. Next day she 
scored again in her new owner's colours, and was then sold back to 
Mr. Martin for 215 guineas—Mr. Abington rode five winners 
during the two days at Lichfiel 1, but his followers were sorely hit 
when West Wind, on which 9 to I was laid, broke down in the 
Weeford Hunters’ Selling Flat Race, and left Patsey to come in 
alone. 

The Great Breeders’ Foal Stakes was the great event at Kempton 
Park on Friday. Owing to the death of Lady Ossington, the Duke 


of Portland did not run Semolina, but the fiell of twenty-one 
Riviera (on whom 
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FooTBALL.——The first important encounter bet r 
and Southern clubs will be’ witnessed to-day Gamera 
- Oval, when the Casuals and Sunderland meet. The bea ee 
a very strong team, and should give a good account of thems a 
‘Thé most important League matches cecided on Saturday ip ves, 
at Preston, where the North Enders inflicted a heavy defeat were 
Wrest Bromwich Albion, and at Wolverhampton, where Avstinetse 
which previously had not lost a match, succumbed to the ston, 
Wanderers. In the first round of the qualifying competliion Ie 
the Association Cup, the most important results were the def is 
of Chatham—who are evidently not up to their last year’s ae 
by Crusaders, of Leek by Wednesbury Old Athletic, and of Old 
Ifarrovians by Norwich Thorpe. London Caledonians, for so 
unexplained reason, scratche | to Clapton. ’ some 

RowINc. Hanlan has not yet lost all his oll form. | 
mile race, the other, day, he de‘eated Albert I]amm, and he 8 eis 
matched with Teemer for a race at the same di-tance.—O'Connn 
has returned to Toronto, and is being /éed and banqueted ae 
like a victor than a vanquished. He wants Searle to row him re 
America, but there does not seem any likelihood of an encouitier 
being arranged. : T 

MiscLLANEOUS.—Cummings and Darrin met in a mile race o 
Saturday. Darrin, who belongs to Sheffield, and is a very fine 
runner, led throughout, and was spurting away finely in the last te 
when one of his shoes gave way, and he fell heavily Tousen 
Cummings to finish alone—Mr. G. A. Blake, for the third year if 
succession, won the lunging Championship at the Lambeth Baths 


‘ Lady Hamilton as Miranda.”—Generally interesting will be found runners included such good youngsters as 
the two papers by Mr. W. P. Frith and the Editor, on “ Artistic. “evens” were laid), Martagon, Loup, and Golden Gate. Therace, 6 Monday. The Ilundred Yards Amateur Swimming Champion 
however, fell to Dearest, by Hampton-—Lady Tramp, by half chip fell to Mr. C. J. Lenton, of the Liverpool S.C. : 2 


Advertising ;” as is also “ The Gladstone Commemorative Album,” 
by Lewis F. Day, Walter Crane, A.R.W.S., and Henry Holiday ; 
with border-illustrations by the authors. 

An etching by Mr. J. Grote, from Raphael’s painting of “The 
Knight’s Dream,” forms the frontispiece of the A7# Fo: rnal, Among 
the articles may te mentioned “Lord  J.eycester’s Hospital, 
Warwick,” by Emily Swinnerton ; and Mr. TY Aldham Heaton’s 
“ Beauty in Colour and Form ; How to Seek, Where to Find.” 

Art and Literature has for its frontispiece a really beautiful 
mezzograph by Maclure, Macdonald, and Co., of Glasgow, taken 
from the painting by the late Sir George Harvey, P.R.S.A,, of 
“ Dr, Guthrie Fishing on Lochlee.”—There is also an admirable 
engraving by the same firm of Walery’s photograph of Mr. L. 
Alma-Tadema, R.A. The letterpress isin keeping with the care 
and taste displayed in the artistic work. 

A noticeable contribution to the Mewlery House Magazine is the 
Rev. T. Moore’s “Churchmen and the Making of the Next Parlia- 
ment.” It is tosome extent an appeal for the formation of a Church 
partyin the Legislature. “At the present time,” he says, “ we have 
a House of Commons indifferent or adverse to the Church; and, 
unless Churchmen arouse and bestir themselves, we shall have the 
next House of Commons utterly opposed to her, and committed to 
her Disestablishment and Disendowment.” 

The latest addition to periodical literature is 2 “ Photographic 
Quarterly,” edited by Charles W. Hastings. In this the Rev. T. 
Perkins gives some elementary hints “On the Production of 
Pictures by Photography.”"—Mr. A. M. Rossi discourses enthu- 
siastically upon the “Influence of Photography upon Art,” and 
encourages unsuccessful artists by telling of one who, after exhi- 
biting for twelve years in succession in the Royal Academy, scored 
his first success in the thirteenth season with a picture painted from 
a photograph, and traced on the canvas by a lantern slide. His 
success encouraged him to persevere on this track, and “year after 
year his pictures are now hung in the Exhibition, and find ready 
purchasers.”—Among other papers of interest are ‘Photo Mico- 
graphy,” by John Hall Edwards; “Chemistry and Photography,” 
by C. tT. Bothamley ; and “ Practical Deve'’opment,” by the Rev. 
W. Aston, LL.D.—The magazine contains a portrait of Mr. James 


length, and Mr. Warren de la Rue thus secured the 6,500/. given for 
first prize. Riviera landed the second money, 1,5002. ; Golden Gate 
the third, 1,000/ ; and even Dame Margaret, placed fourth, credited 
her owner with the nice little sum of 500/. A morz success!ul event 
from every point of view has rarely been decided. The winner was 
ridden by young George Chaloner. The only other important 
event was the Champion Nursery Handicap, which Lightfoot secured 
for Mr. Maple. ; 

The Newmarket Second October Meeting began on Monday, 
when the Clearwell Stakes, which has been taken by so many good 
horses, fell to Mr. W. Low’s Right Away, and the Post Produce 
Stakes to’ the Duke of Hamilton’s Fear Disgrace. Next day 
Donovan made an example of Minthe, his solitary opponent in the 
Royal Stakes ; and Ringmaster secured the Cambridgeshire Trial 
Plate. Lord Hartington was, for once in a way, in fortune’s good 
Looks. His Morion won the Severals Plate; and his Ronaldina 
just beat Normandy in the T.Y.C. Nursery Plate, for which there 
were twenty-one runners. On Wednesday, of course, the great event 
was the Middle Park Plate. The nine runners included Semolina, 
Le Nord, and Alloway ; but of course Signorina, on the strength of 
her unbeaten record, was made favourite, and she justified expecta- 
tion by winning in a common canter. Le Nord was second; and 
Golden Gat~, as at Kempton, third. The Cesarewitch was set for 
decision on Thursday. Our account of it, therefore, must be left 
till next week. 

To non-racing men, to whom all horses look alike, it must often 
te a matter of surprise that mistakes in equine identity do not more 
frequently take place. It will be remembered that there was a 
rumour that the great Bend Or was “changed at nurse” with an 
inferior horse named Tadcaster. Such an exchange has, however, 
really taken place in the case of Mortaigne and D’Orsay, two 
youngsters bought by Captain Machell from Mr. Simons Harrison, 
and it is officially announced that the horse which ran as Mortaigne 
is really D'Orsay, and vice versé.—The Surrey County Council has 
refused to renew the licence of the Woodside (Croydon) Race- 
course. The present licence will, however, remain in force till next 
year. 


—_-——____ 


NATIVES IN INDIA are objecting strongly to be described as 
“natives” in distinction to “ Europeans.” They wish to be called 
either collectively “ Asiatics,” or according to their race—Sikh 
Hindoo, Parsee, &c. The word native is “directly offensive,” a 
declares the /natan Mirror ; which further laments that the people 
of India use the expression themselves, quietly submitting to this 
“badge and collar of our infericrity and servitude.” The journal 
urges its fellow-countrymen to boycott the term “native ” altogether, 
both in conversation and writing, besides asking the Government to 
eliminate the title from all Acts and Statutes, and to forbid its 
official use. 

AUTUMN CoLouRS AND DRESS NOVELTIES in Paris this season 
are largely inspired by the Exhibition. The most fashionable tint 
is the ‘Eiffel Tower,” a reddish brown, exactly resembling the 
colour of M. Eiffel’s famous production, while the shape of the tower 
is copied in embroidery for the bodices. Other hues are a delicate 
blue, “central dome ;” the “ Manola” yellow, an orange tone, and the 
“Torero” red, from the Spanish section; and the “ Nile-green,” 
rather a dull, muddy shade, from the Cairo street. Amongst dress 
materials appear the “Buffalo Bill cashmere,” a mixture of gay 


‘ tints such as the Indians wear; and the “illuminated fountains 


brocade,” a handsome shot material. 

PRINCE BISMARCK is much better in health this autumn than for 
several years past, notwithstanding the chronic trouble in his leg. 
He is able to eat and drink freely, sleeps well, and does not need to 
take a course of waters either at Kissingen or Gastein. Whilst at 
Friedrichsruhe he drives and rides for long distances, always going 
out in the morning after he has despatched his most urgent corre- 
spondence. He lunches at 2 P.M. with his family, generally reading 
letters and telegrams during the meal, and then works in his study 
till he takes a second walk or drive. Dinner follows at 7, after 
which Prince Bismarck settles down on a small sofa to smoke three 
large porcelain pipes and read the newspapers. He joins in the con- 
versation, and goes to bed long before 10 o'clock. 


EGERTON BURNETTS 


ROYAL SERGES. 


UNDER THE DiRECT PATRONAGE OF 


Her Majesty the Queen, 


_ Andtheir ROYAL HIGHNESSES | 
THE PRINCE and PRINCESS OF WALES. 


_ Royal Serges and other Fashion 
in New and Artistic Designs and High- 
Unsurpassed for Beauty, Novelty, and Sterling Value. A 
neg rene paras, pee finish, superb dye. 

: sety of Patterns compri ialities 
Gentlemen, to suit all Ciimates, all Fashions, Soe all earaee 


THE NAVY BLUES ARE UNAFFECTED BY SUN, RAIN, SALT 


NEW PATTERN BOOKS POST FREE 


For Inspection, together with Patterns of other Fashionable Dress Materials, from 


Purveyors of PURE Wool 
FABRICS to the ROYAL FAAI- 
LIES OF EUROPE and the Rank 


and Fashion of the World. 


BY SPECIAL ROYAL AND IMPERIAL WARRANTS, 


ANY LENGTH SOLD: 


WATER, OR MIST. 


tod. to 5s. 6d. pcr yard. 


able Materials fcr Refined Dress 


Class Weavings in Pure M 
dmirabl2 wearlle 


Wool 


for Ladies, Children, and 


The ae sy gai Rear Hoesya Pure yee, A splendid assortment of New Skirtings, from 1 ae 
at a y ig ighly recommended for . 6d. per 3 i 
Pp oe Serviceable Dresses. 46 in. wide, Sears DO cei for India and alta? wear, 5+! 
ae z 56 in. wide, f as, 11d. to ros. 6d. per yard. ach 
aS ee ee CHECKED Royal. SERGE for Washing Seaaan Bor Geece Wary Biue, extra strength (36 inche 
an ba a eo eae and Travelling wear. Very wide), 2s. 3d. per yard. gs, 11d 
ihe NE cee ag a cay, | PER EES ae SHR EIT 
: 7 ide and Travelling Wear, for rer yard, 5 dew 
seg and Children. Prices from 1s, to 4s. 6d. per A New SERGE for CRICKET and TENNIS JACKETS, deu 
: width, §s. 11d. ard. n' 
nen Tinie MaTERIALs for Ladies and Children, | SPECIAL WootLEeN Materrats for Ladies’ of Gentleme 
: 4d. . 114d. per yard Sleeping Garments. Highly recommended. SES 
High-Class Travelling Rugs as supplied by EGERTON BURNETT to THEIR ROYAL HIGHNE® 
THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. goes 


Carriage Paid on Orders of 20s. and above i i 
a : ’ . to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Packed for exportation. Special Rates for the Continent, India, and the Colonies. 


EGERTON BURNETT, wi22is8t., Wellington, Somerset, Englat” 
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IEE DO DOR oe 


Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! 
PPIDPSLP IGGL ODOL IED LL LOS DOL ODL 
yi Earle Lngly foe Soape, 


EsTABLYSHED 100 YEARS, 


OOM 7) i 


LIC L 


aA BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 


PE ALS sce 


A Spectal Preparation for y* Complexion: 


Ws ufed and recommended bye 
Mi fire{s Adelina Patti, Mf- 
tref{s Lilhe Langtry, and 
othere beauteous Ladyes. 
Ye Soape is marvellous for improving 
y° Complexyon, and for keepynge y* 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 


ENGLAND, AND AZZ OTHER LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN, 


AND PREFER PBABS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 


Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATTI | 


HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR 4a, é 2 


THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION.” 


a 


== sPECIALITE SILKS. 
INPERSHABLE SILKS.—Crvanis.ctt*% | FAILLE FRANCAISE, 


bee t, rich in effect, 3/, 4/1, of Sill 7TH per yard, worth 3/6; also at 3/ul, 4/1 


yard. 
PULT MERVEILL UY, aes 
THE PERFESTION, —Sicn*ssc nama 


The 2 acai have excelled themselves. 


a'6, ail, 51, 6/ 
OROS, GRAIN —es.sish ase me 


worth 56: 4! i}, worth 7/G, 


Please mention THE GRAPHIC. 


3%, U6%, VIN per yard. 


S/11 per yard 


PATTERNS POST F 


NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W., 


‘THE DUCHESS” 
ED. PINAUD 


(THOMAS'S PATENT). 
Is constructed ona grace 
PARIS, 31,3" de Strasbourg 
ITED Pinan Perf 


tul model for the present 
Ixora Breoni | + tda 


style of dress, the shape 
EE OSTA T CLT f 
alt iy sQUININE WATER 
nani. The world renowned 
hair tonic; prevents the hair 
a Sree ee 


being. permanently Te- 
from falling off. 


72 


the aed whereby the 
size of the figure is re- 
uced, the outline im- 
proved, a 2 permanent Sur: 
ort aff 

Ashionable Berl alegant 
appearance se secured. 


2 


SoLe PROPRIETORS, 


YOUNG, CARTER, ano 
OVERALL, 


drzand 113, WOOD ST. 


tained by a series of nar- 
S—XORA SOAP 


The best soap known. 


e Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, ££. S., PRES. OF THE RovAL CoL.'or SURGEONS, § 
by PUUNTLESS BEAUTEOUS LADIES, INCLUDING MRS. LILLIE LANGTRY, RECOMMEND ITS VIRTUES “3 


The following from the world-renowned Songstress is a sample of thousands of Testimonials: 


a 


80 pieces of these lovely 
——French Silks, at 2/6 per 
i, S/1i, "and B/T per 


N FE SIL S. 3,000 Pieces in every shade that 
art can suggest, at s special prices, 
notwithstanding the great advance in Silk goods, 1/03; 


MOIRE SILKS.—ér2xg Scenes 
SILK PLUSHES, —26*0 3112s 


ye L tp 
ORY reo N 


7 SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 


Hay be obtained & 
>, ad any Sage KS medicine he prescribes DOES NO LOWER, BUT BUILDS | 
Perfu Ye, “Ss UP AND TONES THE SYSTEM.” Book (128 pages). | 
er fui with recipe and notes how to pleasantly and rz rapids : 


Gales, 


NEW MATERIALS. 
AMAZON CLOTH. 


2/334 and Q/V% per yard. 


GLENEFFER VELOUR. —m: 


sent wear, and the value is 
Shades, 24 inches wide, 9%d. per pei 


MARINE SERCES.— eendc3s west Gade tom 


beg: Wear (made from 
Pure Wool) The wea ese Celebrated Serges is 
alm st endless, and the ie ie ees unchangeable. 
From 1/034 to Bil per yd. They surpass all other ‘makes. 


FRENGH MERINOS. 
REE. COURT DRESSMAKERS. 


AND INDUSTRY MILLS, 
KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 
TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says:—"Mr. Russell's aim is to! 
ERADICATE, to CURE the disease. and that his trea'- | 
ment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. The | 


ee | Thirty New Colourings, 44 
to 0 inches wide, [/I1%; 


This exquisite” fabric is 
See suited for pre- 
n New Warm 


The most fashionable and 
favourite colours, §/M1% per 


per yard, 


from 


as 


cure OBESITY (average reduction in first week is 3 
post free 3 stamps. 


F, C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 


VA 
<< 


handes inne nice ordere. 
tors of PEARS’ SOAP are y° makers 
bye Royal Warraunt to y* Prince of 


All y° Dealers sell it. 


VELVETEENS !— 
MY QUEEN VEL-VEL— 


Our assortment comprises the Newest Productions in Stripe 
and Fancy Veilings, Cashmere Twills, Foule Serges, and 
Vicuna Cloths, Single and Double Widths, 1s. of, to 4s, 6d. 


Store St., Bedford Sq., London, W.C. 


Y° Proprie- 


As supplied by me to her late G.D.H. 
PRINCESS LOUISE of HESSE. 
In lovely Art Shades, 24 
inch, 2/9 4% per yard. 


LOUIS VELVETEEN—2tt%. 8%. 8 
CHAPMAN'S VELVET VELUTINA—2.2s 


worth double, I'lack and Art Colours. 


MOURNING FABRICS. 


Please mention THE GRAPHIC. 


BRADFORD. _ 
y WEAK & LANCUID 


Feelings positively. yield like magic to the invi igorating 
properties f mild Continuous Electric currents, generate 


Enperceptibly by simply wearing one of 


HARNESS’ 


ELECTROPATHIC BELTS. 


uaranteed genuine, and sceptics may see 
shea Venti cally .tested, and personally exanune 
thousands of tesimo-ials_and press reports at t 
Ele ctropathic and Zander Lnastitute, 
of the Medical Battery Cos, itd 


52, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


(Corner of Rathbone f cen} 
CONSULTATION FREE. All communications are re- 4 
ded as strictly private and confidential, and 
should be addressed to itis companys 
Pre sident, Mr. C. B. Harness. 
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MACLEOD “ DEER STALKER” 
TELESCOPE 


ADMITTED BY SPORTSMEN TO BE THE BEST 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA'S 


SUITABLE ALSO FOR 


YACHTING OR MILITARY 
. SERVICE. 


Mounted in Aluminiumor Bronze Metal. 


PERFECT DEFINITION. 
Long Range, with High Magnifying Power. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


ScrenTiric INSTRUMENT MAKERS TO THE QUEEN. 


HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


“HES? : 
MANREGENT STREET. 


B 
as, CORNIJILL ; 
Photographers at the CRYSTAL PALACE, 


N and Z's Large Ilustrated Catalogue. 1,200 Engrav- ; 


ings, price 58. 6d. ‘Telephone No. 6583. 


BAG. 


rin, Plated, £6. Silver, £7 108. 


In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and 
3rass, Catches, Removable Centre, fitted complete 
with Comb, Hair 


Brush, Clothes and Hat Brushes, 


Tooth. Nail, and Shaving Brushes, Razor Strop, | 


Paper Knife. Scent Bottle. Jar, Soap Dish, Writing 
Case, Penholier, Pencil, Inkstand, Match Box, Look- 
ing Glass, ‘wo Razors, Scissors, Nail File, and 
Batton Hook. Price complete, £6 with Plated Fit- 


tings, 47 108. with Silyer Fittings. 


FISHER’S 
BEATRIC 


BAG. 


Price £4 10s. 


The New Lady's Bag, Removable Centre, Marocea 
Leather, Fitted complete, SILVER Mounts, Ivory 


Brusies. Ve Slegant. A small Fitted Bag Con- } 
tam pn Be . Scent Bottle, Tooth and Na} 
Brirsl: v Knife, Glove Stretchers, Comb, Hair 


ss, Scissors, Button 
w. 


clyet Brush, Leoking G 
Nail File, Knite, Corkser 


FISHER, 
188, STRAND 


BUTLERS’ 


Musical Instruments 
of Every Description. 


VIZ LONCELLOS 
VIOLINS 
GUITARS 

BANJOES 


Brush, 
Hook, 


S. 


MUSICAL eff, 
BOXES Gab 
FLUTES it 

, CONCERTINAS & 

{ MELODIANS \ 

STRINGS 


G.BUTLER 
29, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 
(60 pages) post free. 


“tse. 


| FRY’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


To secure this article ask for “ Fry's Pure Concentrated 
Cocoa.” 


It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.’ —Sir Cuartes A, CAMERON, M.D. 


. 5,000 


SILK UM- 
BRELLAS, 
2s. 6d, each 
direct from 


THE 


“PAR 
UMBRLELL 


Registered. 


turer. Ladies’ 
or Gents 
Plain or 
Twill Silk 
Patent, Hol- 


Frames, 


beautifully 
carved and 


' mounted Sticks, Parcels Post free, 2s. 9d., or 36 stamps | 
Lists and testimonials free. | 


5,000 sold in 12 months. 
Recovering, c,, neatly done, ddress, J. B. 
PARKER, Umbrella Works, Broom Close, $ Sheffield. 


THE “‘THORNCLIFFE RANGE,” 


i Awarded Silver Medal Interna-' 
tional Health Exhibition, 1884, 


i 3 


The above Close and Open Fire Cooking Range is 
the most perfect and Economical Range extant, 
possessing every requisite for Roasting, Boiling, Stew- 
mg, &e, 'F vens and Hot Plate have an uniform 
heat, Boiler has great heating powers, and wherever 
they are fixed give entire satisfaction, ‘Phousands in 
Stream Crosers. Carving Tasies, Hor 
Hrarrus, Poraro Sreaners, Ban Marie, Pans, 
Hot Pirates, Coontnc Arparatus of every descrip- 
lion specially adapted for Horers, Restaurants. 
Mansions, ASyLUMS, WoRKHoUSES, and other 
Pubiic_INstiruTions. my 

Tilustrated Catalogues on application. 


the Manufac- | 


low-ribbed | 


| NEWTON, CHAMBERS, and CO. | 


Ltd., Fhorncliffe Iron Works, near 
SHEFFIELD. 


19, Gt. George - a ESTMINSTER. 


Grosvenor Buildings, Deansgate, 
MANCHESTER. 


55, South John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
47, Sheffield Moor, SHEFFIELD. 


Hl 
i 


THE GRAPHIC 


WRINCH & SONS, 


CONSERVATORY 
AS SHOWN AT 


-O ‘ 
CFOBER 12, 1889 


RTICUL- 
HOT TRAL 


ROYAL SHOW, 


WINDSOR. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES & ‘ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ROYAL 
APPOINTMENT 


BY 
SPECIAL 


SPEARMAN'S SERGES. 


AUTUMN and WINTER WEAR. 

No Article woven for Ladies’ Dresses equals 
SPEARMAN'S SERGES in generai utility; they 
are woven in 


ROYAL NAVY BLUES & WOADED BLACKS, 


all plain Colours, anda variety of FANCY WEAV- 
INGS. Prices, 1s., 1s. 34d., 1s. 6d., 15. 114., 25., 28, r1d. 
the yard. For Children’s wear, either Girls or Boys, 
they are most useful. Very excellent qualities are 
manufactured for Gentlemen's Suits and Boys’ hard 
wear. Price, 54in., from as. 11d, the yard, Pray send 
for patterns direct to 


SPEARMAN’S, PLYMOUTH, 


who cut any length and supply Ladies and Gentle- 
men and Families direct. _ 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 


N.B.~By'special arrangements made to suit the re- 
quirements of our large trade, we are enabled to prepay 
the carriage of all parcels in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Export freights at low rates, 


ANTI-CORPULENCE PILLS. 


DR. GORDON'S. ELEGANT PILLS Cure 
STOUTNESS rapidly and certainly. State height 
and_weight, and: send 4s. 9d. 115. or 21s, to, Dr. 
GORDON, to, Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 


UMBRELLAS 


OZONE PAPER 
For the Relief and Cure of 


ASTHMA, 
CH RONIC BRONCHITIS, and 


' The Lancet —* A convenient and yaluable remedy.” 

' Dr. FHOKOWGOOD, 61, Welbeck Street 
“ Pure spasmodic Asthma and Asthma due to Ephy- 
sema of the Lungs, with co-existent bronchitis, alike 
appear to be materially relieved by the Ozone Paper. 

_ “PRARRISON WEIR, Fsq.i—" Your Ozone Pap 

has got rid of my Asthmatic affection. 

remedy which gave me permanent relief. 


Itis the only 


as. od. and 4s. 6d. per box, of all Chemists: or from } 


the Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O O, tc 
any country within the Postal Union. 


, RO HUGGINS, Chemist, 199, Stand, LONDON 


Allen & 


Hanburys 


“Perfected 


Cod Liver Oil 


“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver Oil can be.” 
Lancet, 
* Has almost the delicacy of Salad Oil.”— 
British Medical Journal, 
“No Nauscous eructations follow after it is 
swallowed.’’— Medical Press. 


It can be borne and digested by the most deli- 


use. In capsule! Bottles c’ ly, at 1s. 4d., 2s, 6d., 


4s. 9d., and 9s. Sotp Everywuerr. 

‘ valuable adjunct to Cod-Liver 

ess § Oil, being not only oa highly- 
aoncentrated and nutritious Food, but a powerful 
xzid to the digestion of all starchy and farinaceous 
matters. rendering them casy of assimilatica by 
the most enfeebled invalid. Byyiv, being liquiu, 
is entirely free frm the inconvenient treacle-like 
consistence of ordinary Malt Extract. It is very 
palatable, an’l possesses the nutritive and peptic 
properties of malt in perfection. Itisa valuable 
semedy_in Consumption and Wasting Diseaser 
(m Bottles at 1s. 9d. each. 


LIQUID MALT, forms a 


BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, - 


eate; itis the only oil which does not “‘repeat’’; ; 
em: for these reasuns the most efficacious kind in, | 


Ee OX 2 = 
ene 2 & es 
LIMITED 


ay eneaneas tl 


— 
PATENTEES & SOLE § NUFACTURERS OF ALL 


STERLING IMPROVEMENTS !N UMBRELLA FRAME! 
=~ TRADE MARKS 
SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
have added to their celebrated 
frames decided improvements 
(protected by Letters Patent) 
which give increased stability 
and greater neatness to th 
Umbrella. 


‘SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
-manufacture the Steel specially 
for all their frames, and are 
thus able to provide exceptional 
quality at a merely nominal 

- price over inferior makes. 


ADVIGE TO _DYSPEPTICS. 


"TT WaixtT PLATE 
AND LIP, or the 
Guinot goes of Eating, 
rid o : ated 
the 12th Bdition of 
ADVICE to DYSPEPTICS, 
with notes on a 
COOKING, MASTICA- 
TION, 
PHYSIOLOGY of DIGES- 
TION, 
= ===" REMARKABLE CASES 
or INDIGESTION. 
GLOSSARY of MEDICAL TERMS, &¢. 
Post Free One Stam Y 


from the Publis 
46, HOLBORN VIADUCT. LONDON ELC. 


FAIR BEAUTIFUL SKIN. 

—SULPHOLINE SOAP gives the natural tint 

and peach-like bloom of a perfect complexion. 

washing with Sulpholine Soap the skin become; 

spotless, clear, smooth, supple, healthy, and comfort: 
able. ‘Tablets Sixpence. Sold everywhere. 


ist 
< 


SONS | 


THIN BUST “IDEAL” 


ST. LAWRENGE WORKS, IPSWICH, 


57, HOLBORN. VIADUGT, LONDON, E.C 
PATENT. 


MOST | 
WONDERFUL, 
CORSET | 
WORLDE. 


tie 


THE 


EFFECT ON | 


THINNEST 
bust, 


WORDS CANNOT DESCRIBE ITS EFFECT ON THINNEST 
OR OTHER BUST. : 

Soft Patent Regulators, laced more or less closely, 
graduate fulness and roundness of mdescribable 
natural beauty, impogssitde by any other Corset 

Reenlators stamped 


“IDEAL CORSET, PATENTED.” 
Beware of “ BIEAU IDEAL.” or Drapers condetnn- 


ing “IDEALS” to sell others, ‘Thousands have 
word “IDEALS” (secretly delighted) some years : 


will never wear others. Ifnot at your Draper's send 
PO., with Corset size, to Patentees_ (wholesale) for 
Sample; plain, parce] post free. If not approved, 
Money instantly returned. Dove. 6s. 3d.; White or 
Black. 8s. 2d.. 128. 148. orl: rain. deep. 


“PERFECT” CORSET 


Same splendid. shape, withou: ; 
Regulators, for Medium Figures ; 
UnbreakableWhalebones, White 
ios, 9d,; Black, rs. od. 


“SYLPH ” 

For exceptional figures—long,very | 
small waist, 15 to 22 inches, with | 
full bust and hips. Real- whale | 
| 

\ 


hones flexible but ‘unbreakabl..” 
White, ros, 9d. ; Black. elegantly | 
trimmed’ pale blue, ‘t1s. 9d.3 133 
inches deep 5 


EVANS, BALE, & GO:, 52, ALocniiausuny, 


ae 
3UR LONDON. 


PARKES’ PATENT 
COMPOUND: MAGNETS. 


Infalliblé Yor “Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Genefal Debility, and 
all Nervous Complaints. 


Appliances for any part of the Human i ody made w 
2 y part h aan 1G: a po: 
and fitted with these Magnets, i 


‘THE'GOLIATH"BELT Firres Wars, PARKES’ MAGNETS 


GENTLEMA 


yore, 


tn Naturau oy Paice fi.1.0. 
Unvveo Woot. Postrace 3° 


T. D. Goutp, L'sq., from Chard, Somerset, writes: 
det * September ryth 1888. 
Ivis about a year ago I first put cn your Goliath 
Be!t, and although OVER SEVENTY and in feeble health 
at the time, in three. months it made me quite a new 
nian, recalling the vigour of forty.” 
EeeeON s Testimony. 
128, Holloway Hea irmii : 
To Messts. Jevons, Bros. ‘ ae Siena. : 
, _GENTLEMEN,— I cannot speak fod highly of your 
appliance.’ haying tested them thoroughly in varicus 
complaints —I am, Seailelpen aur truly, 
“ Epwin Brownrice Woop, 
LRP, Kdin, MCS, Eng.” 
Marcaret THornTon, of Rose Cottage, Putney, 
on the 26th April, :€89, writes : : 
‘Some time ago I sutlered fram a severe 
Rheumatism in the side. I was induced to tr 
your Goliath Belts for Ladies, and Iam happy to say 
ny pains have gone, and I have derived i: mense 
Benen from its use. I shail certainly recommend 
em. 


Belts made in al! Sizes for bot’ Sexes. 


These ar? the only Magnetis cppliances before the 
public. They have stood the test of upwards of six 
years’ successful trial by all classes of Saciety. 

Pamphletsand advice free either by letter ur personal 
eu ieanon 

lr, Parkes attends daily to adyis2 on every ailment 
for which these appliances are most efficacious. 


Souk PROPRIETORS: 


THE MEDICAL MACNET C0., | 


142, $ : 
ae LEANG. LONDON. 


JEWSBURY & Brows, 


Oriental] 


OVER 60 
| YEARS 00 
HIN Use, 

OF PeRFUMERS axp 
CuHeMIsts. 15. 6d, AND 
! as. 6d. Pots 

AUTION.—Th i 

JEWS ORO NS BROWN." OMY is Sty 


pul 
Ul of Tift 
Price Gg G Gem will 3 Leg 


The “LILIPUT "is a very usein) 1 
'yv st pocket field and opera pal 
newly-invented Perfect Nel 
Glasses are made in acear 
af the Technical Artillery ¢ 
Poitiers (France), and render the 
if not superior to all the large 

! generally used in the Army, 
| Races, &e, 50,000 in use all 
sinds of best testimonials, 
sent free on demand. 


E. KRAUSS anp Co, 
60, HAY MARKET, SW 
Panis~s, AVENUE DE LA EEPCBLIOUE 


her Case gt 


ait, bot srg 
$ particu aed 
iT 


| The Pulsomete 


PATENT 


) STEAM PUMP. 


12,000 IN USE, 


THE RECOGNISED APPLIANCE FOR 


ALARCE VARIETY OF PURPO:ES 


“d Tabour is unavaile 
and atts where the water is 
thick and yritty. 
The Pump will Work Sus- 
pended on a Chain. 
Will Pump aimost anything, 
The simple Valves are th2 
only moving parts. 
Needs no Oiling or Packing, 
SMALL SIZES 
No. r. Trowing “00 « 


A 
¢ 
» 


e up to No. Whe 
Send Jor List F2 


PULSOMETER ENGINEERINGCD, 


Limited, 
Nine Elms Iron Works, London 
Makers of 
PumPs FOR E VERY PossiBLe DUTY: 
! ICE MAKING AND COOLING MACHINERY. 


FILTERS FOR LARGE QUANTITIES 
OF Muppy River WATER. 


ee 


serch goth, 9.077 


New Illustrated Catalozue to a 


tecndy. 
o THE 6c G 


UN of the 
Dreroma aip Men. 


TRave Mark 
Orper oF Merit. Mi 


PERIOD 


839, 


Sypney. 1 
3 Paets, ~ 
ras 1S8h 


Hauurrs BeLow THE LINE 
OF SIGHT. ° 
As Above from 15 Guineas. 
Or with Backwork Locks, 


at 5 ; 

Locks, anid Low Hamuincrs, the best 
trade. “Top Levers, ats, extra. 

SPECIAL —We sell Gun 
first cost of manulaciure., Restu 
fires altercd ta Central Fires, fram. 
from £2 to fro; AL-L altered tr 
Gas, With B.A. Locks; and from 
tele ing 
altering L. 

Breeeh-fo 
hern hand] 

Soy 3250. cbTt 


Shot C 
Shet Air € 
dene, S : 
surtridges from ts To 


d 38°. 
Rifle and 


fat | 
¢ 


5 Rifles, and everythings 
‘This ig nowa trade list 
going to | 


Deesreyt ace, W 
and. Kevowe meet 


is ready. 
our stock at dite of 


cach. Gun, Rifle, 
weights, and prices : 
tion to the Sportsman Oi. 
Send 6 stamps for TJbustrated ‘ ; 
per tegd, post, 18. (returned fvom 


G. B, LEWIS. 
23, LOWER LOVEDAY 
é BIRMINGHAM, | .cuath 


Address, ° Perron,” 
E 


inl 
&e. 
of 8 


32 and 


Telegrapiuc 


establ shed — 
ane. Te 


him at 190, 
_ Danes, Middle 


